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I, 
7 () H Jack, what do you think! The loveliest, impossiblest thing ! 


The gods have heard my prayer!” 

Kitty Blair clasped in both hands the letter that was the 
evident cause of her incoherent rejoicing and looked beseechingly across 
the table as she added, “ You’ll go, won’t you?” 

Her husband was at that moment engaged in knocking off the top 
of an egg—too delicate an operation to admit of divided attention. 
Kitty, accustomed to his deliberate ways, unheeding in her own excite- 
ment the lack of answer, went on in explanation: — 

“Tt’s from Isabel Van Ness. She says she has been overdoing and 
the doctor orders absolute rest, which it is impossible to get at home— 
at any of their homes,” interpolated Kitty, “in New York or their 
summer castles on the Hudson or at Newport. Fancy having three 
palaces open to one’s pleasure, not to mention a steam yacht and a 
private car !” 

Turning again to the letter, Mrs. Blair resumed : 


“* The only place, in short, in which I am likely to find 
rest—short of the grave—is the berth of an ocean steamer. 
The doctor talks of a nervine establishment if I keep on at high 
pressure, and hints darkly of “ wusser” things. I don’t know 
whether he refers to insanity or to losing my temper six times 
running before breakfast, which is what happened to-day. 
Egbert joins his entreaties to mine. I cannot close the house 
in the middle of the season, with a thousand engagements on 
my book, ten thousand times ten thousand obligations unful- 
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filled, countless fairs and committees and benefactions await- 
ing my blessed presence, or still more blessed check. I have 
arrived at the point of my letter, Kitty dear,—will you help 
me out? We want you and Jack to come on immediately, to 
take our places in our brief absence, instead of letting the 
machinery come to a stand-still. Wire reply. I shall not be 
able to receive you, as our boat sails Friday morning, but you 
will find everything in readiness and have only to step into 
our personalities and “ play” for about two weeks that you 


are Mr. and Mrs. Egbert Van Ness. 
“* Ever affectionately your cousin, 
“ © TSABEL.’ 


“You'll go—you’ll go?” Kitty almost sang the words. “ Only 
think of playing—no, of being—multi-millionaires for two whole weeks! 
It will be living in the Arabian Nights. We shall be like the poor tailor 
whom the Caliph, for a jest, ordered to be placed in his bed and who 
awoke, for twenty-four hours, to the majesty and wealth of Haroun-al- 
Raschid. The story didn’t make mention of his wife, but, of course, he 
had one. It was mere Oriental lack of manners that left her out!” 

“T’ve no doubt it was she who persuaded the short-sighted tailor 
to his undoing,” returned Mr. Blair, laughing. “The story doesn’t tell 
the sequel, but probably the tailor’s wife spent the rest of her days 
repining for her short-lived glory. It’s absurd, Kitty. The people 
would know us for impostors and would rend us to pieces!” he added, 
falling into her humor. 

Mrs. Blair left her matronly place behind the coffee-urn and seated 
herself on her husband’s knee, with one arm around his neck. 

“ Now let us be reasonable and systematic,” she began, holding up 
one hand on which to check off his list of objections. “ First?” 

“ Being under the unpleasant necessity of earning my daily bread, 
how could I take a vacation without ‘by your leave?’ Roberts & Rol- 
lins, Bankers and Brokers, might think their employé overstepped his 
privileges if he asked for two weeks’ vacation for no other reason than 
that he might play the Caliph!” 

He spoke pleasantly, but rather as one would speak to a persistent 
child,—something too there may have been in his tone of underlying 
bitterness. A vague feeling that in the distribution of fortune’s gifts 
he had been defrauded had always rankled in his heart, and though 
accepting the inevitable present, it was with the ignus fatuus that mis- 
leads so many, that the future held for him something very bright and 
wonderful, something that depended on fortune’s recognition of his 
deserts rather than to be won by his own exertions. 

“You are entitled to two weeks’ holiday,” returned Kitty. “We 
did not take the time last June for our wedding-trip, preferring to 
spend the money it would have cost in furnishing our home.” 
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That had been Jack’s idea. Kitty would have chosen the conven- 
tional manner of spending the honeymoon. But Jack was right. He 
always was right, thought the little wife, with a sigh for her own 
shortcomings. It was ever his sober good sense that held in check her 
own plumed ambitions and the little tendencies towards extravagance 
incited by larger ways of living on the part of neighbors more richly 
endowed with the world’s goods than themselves. . 

“ But your clothes?” went on Mr. Blair, the practical. “I’m very 
proud of my wife’s ability to make her own gowns and bonnets, but 
how would they compare with the productions of Worth and Redfern ?” 

“Isabel and I are of a size,” answered Kitty promptly. “When we 
were at school together we used to wear each other’s things. She has 
left a list of places where I am to have carte blanche to get what I 
please in the way of bonnets, wraps, and et cexteras.” 

“ But, my dear,”—Jack hesitated,—* think of what will be required 
of you, stepping, without any previous training, into one of the highest 
social positions in New York. To be a leader of fashion, an arbiter, 
though but for the day, of manners and customs. To give dinners and 
teas and receptions as one to the manner born—all the innumerable 
little things that are learned only by living in the atmosphere of the 
best social life—how can you expect to pass muster as the real Caliph’s 
wife?” 

“When society, as represented in Jasonville, consists of church 
sociables and a newly organized Woman’s’ Glub, and taking your knit- 
ting and coming to tea is still an approved method of entertaining ; 
when people talk a subject to rags, and then piece the rags together and 
start afresh on the patchwork instead of observing a touch-and-go 
method of conversation,” went on Kitty merrily, in no wise daunted 
by the thought of the demands that were to be made upon her. “ You 
might even remind me that I have never been to a tea in my life, and 
don’t know whether to offer my right hand or left in greeting, or 
whether one should shake hands at all!” 

“You know I have confidence in your ability to do well anything 
that you undertake,” returned Jack after a pause, in which he had evi- 
dently given serious thought to the question before them. 

“A woman with—ahem !—social genius of a high order can dis- 
pense with much of the actual experience necessary to less gifted na- 
tures!” said Kitty loftily. “The latest shibboleths of society are hers 
by instinct. Listen: one must never be betrayed into accepting a 
‘kind’ invitation; she is to remember that punctuation in a letter is 
out of fashion, and that it must be dated by the day of the week and 
month, written in full. How did I know? Well, I know. Genius does 
not descend to explanations.” 

“ Reading the society papers and studying books of etiquette, to- 
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gether with a retentive memory and suggestions from life at a . 
fashionable boarding-school,” suggested Jack. “ You might have done 
better than marry a poor bank-clerk, Kitty—even here in Jasonville. 
I know, dear, you would become a loftier position than I can ever offer 
you.” 

“T happened to prefer the bank-clerk, and shall never, never regret 
my choice,” answered Kitty quickly. “I should like this little glimpse 
of real society, though,” she added wistfully. “ I’ve never visited Isabel. 
You know she went abroad on her wedding-trip, and after our marriage 
I could not leave home. Besides,” she went on seriously, “ you don’t 
realize the latent capabilities of the American girl. Do you remember 
that it is an American girl in India who takes precedence of the Queen’s 
own daughters, and that the hand of a New England girl, in old Eng- 
land, moves empires! For my own part,”—Kitty held her head as erect 
as though there were a crown upon her brow and her print gown was a 
robe of purple and ermine,—“ I should not be afraid to accept if Queen 
Alexandra herself wanted a vacation, and asked me to look after the 
crown and things in her absence.” 

“ There’s another reason, Kitty,” Jack went on, and at the note in 
his voice the laughter and excitement died out of his wife’s eyes. 
“ Luxury is an intoxicating draught, dearest. If these two weeks of 
the command of unlimited wealth should end by making the simple life 
to which we must return distasteful to you, the experiment would be 
one that we should both forever regret.” 

“ When I was a child,” returned Kitty, in the laughing strain that 
covered so much of the real earnestness of which she was ever shy, “I 
liked to ‘ play things.’ My favorite game was to be a beautiful princess 
in a fairy castle. When my mother called me to wash dishes, I did not 
cry because I must take off my crown, lay aside my gold-and-silver 
gown, and put on an ugly check calico tyer—how I hated that tyer! 
Do you think I am going to be any more childish now than then? Do, 
do go, Jack, dear!” She was clinging with both hands to her husband’s 
arm and looking beseechingly into his face with her big, gray eyes. 
“ Let’s be the Caliph and his wife for two blissful weeks !” 

Jack pressed his lips to her forehead in assent. 

“T’ll pack our trunks for Bagdad this very morning, oh Commander 
of the Faithful!” cried Kitty gleefully. 

“ Don’t forget to put in my best crown and the rest of the toggery,” 
answered Jack, who may not have been so good at “ playing things” as 
was his wife, but who, once given the clew, could follow successfully 
her lead. 

Jack’s petition for a holiday was readily granted at the bank. They 
would start for New York early the following morning. That night 
both paused on the threshold of the dining-room. It was such a cheery, 
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“cosey little room—the prettiest in the. modest “flat” which was the 
most pretentious style of housekeeping Jack Blair’s salary admitted. 
By and by, but not till he had had several “ rises,” there was a certain 
house on Locust Street, recently vacated, to which Mr. and Mrs. Blair 
hoped to attain. They often walked in that direction on Sunday after- 
noons and had planned the furnishing of each room in the house; it 
was one in a row of pretty little semi-detached dwellings, Locust Street 
being occupied chiefly by people of independent means. 

—/ suppose we shall have late dinners in New York,” said Kitty, 
with the suspicion of a sigh in her voice. 

The china and glass, though inexpensive, were in good taste and 
sparkling with the result of the mistress’s personal care; the silver, 
chiefly wedding-gifts, was set off by the fine linen and the exquisite 
embroidery of the “centre-piece.” Kitty excelled in fine needlework. 
The little maid entered to remove the dishes; through the meal Mr. and 
Mrs. Blair preferred to wait on themselves, unhampered by the presence 
of a servant. To-night both had been unusually silent. 

“T know I shall hate the butler and want to pitch the footman out 
of the window!” returned the prospective Commander of the Faithful 


vindictively. 


It was the most stalwart of footmen, enveloped in the biggest of fur 
capes and endowed with the deepest of voices, who touched his hat to 
Mr. and Mrs. Blair on their arrival in New York. Another scion of 
royalty was on the box of the dark-green brougham to which the first 
magnificent Being conducted them. The next minute the carriage was 
rolling rapidly up Madison Avenue. Kitty was a little white, and the 
hand that -was clutching her husband’s beneath the fur robe was colder 
than its wont. 

“ It’s the footman !” she whispered hysterically. “If I can get used 
to him, I shall not mind anything else. Do you—do you—think the 
brougham is going to turn into a pumpkin ?” she added, with chattering 
teeth, as they drew up before a magnificent brownstone mansion, with 
a court-yard and conservatories. 

“ Jack,” she whispered tragically, “let’s confess we’re a fraud and 
go to some five-dollar-a-week boarding-house !” 

But Jack looked annoyed. He was a young man accustomed to 
taking himself seriously. There was something already in the present 
situation, as it began to develop, that found him not merely unrespon- 
sive to his wife’s aptitude at “playing things,” but positively irritated 
by any reminder that they were only a mock Caliph and his wife. 

“Take care, the man will hear you!” he said with unwonted sharp- 
ness, as the footman appeared at the carriage window. 

The great bronze door of the mansion—it had been taken from a 
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cathedral in Spain—closed behind them. The reign of the mock Caliph 
and his wife was begun ! 

Kitty was conscious of a vast hall filled with pictures and statuary ; 
beyond and still beyond, in a seemingly endless vista, were wonderful 
rooms, sparkling with light and color, like an illumined mosaic. Surely 
the fabled splendor of the Caliph’s palace could not have equalled this 
modern magnificence! Light came from invisible sources, possibly 
from the crystal balls concealed behind ferns and masses of flowers— 
or perhaps the roc’s egg, thought Kitty, whose actual vocabulary of 
things magnificent failed her in the midst of this grandeur. Mean- 
time, a voice that sounded like hers was replying without a tremor to 
an eminently respectable person in a black silk gown who was inquiring 
whether Mrs. Blair would like tea sent to her room, or preferred to 
await dinner. Then another. respectfully dignified person in evening 
clothes was bowing low before her, saying,— - 

“ Dinner will be served at eight o’clock, Madam.” 

Still with the sense of having stepped into the Arabian Nights, 
Kitty was wafted upstairs and into a magnificent apartment in which 
stood two little brass bedsteads. 

Hardly was the door closed behind them, when Jack cried in tones 
of genuine admiration: 

“T say, Kitty, you’re great! Those flunkies were actually overawed 
by your manner; you didn’t overdo it, but you looked and acted the 
mistress to perfection. If I’d been alone, I should have crawled into 
the umbrella-stand—a la the immortal Ruggleses. As it was, only your 
example nerved me to an erect and manly bearing.” 

“Ts the door locked? Look, quick!” cried Kitty breathlessly. 

Then, to her husband’s amazement,—for, despite their wedded 
life, there were moments when ke felt that he did not know her,— 
she had tucked up her skirts about her and vaulted lightly over one of 
the beds. 

“T couldn’t have kept it up another moment!” she cried gleefully. 
“T had to do that or perish, but it is the last bit of reaction I shall 
yield to! Now let’s see what there is in the royal wardrobe and bureau 
drawers. What richness! What shall I wear to dinner? Who’s that 
knocking? It must be the maid. Jack, on your life, don’t let her in!” 
Every door was open and every drawer pulled out to its widest extent, 
while beds, couch, and chairs were piled with every description of beau- 
tiful raiment. Kitty herself was trailing about the room in a mignon- 
ette silk dinner-gown, a soft-hued opera wrap over her shoulders, her 
arms buried in a huge muff of Russian sable, and an evening bonnet of 
gauze and sparkle upon her head. Her pretty face, set off by the beau- 
tiful clothes,—and still more by the abandon of her enjoyment,— 
turned to her husband with a childish appeal for his admirstion. He 
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gave it unstintedly, and beneath the gratified vanity the woman’s heart 
throbbed at the lover look, just as it had beaten faster when be compli- 
mented her on the new bonnet made by her own hands. 

“Oh Jack!” she cried, “it’s such fun to be the Caliph and his 
wife !” 

The following morning Kitty seated herself at the desk in Mrs. Van 
Ness’s sitting-room and set about a systematic survey of the duties of 
her new position. Cousin Isabel had thoughtfully left full directions. 
A two-weeks’ memorandum of “ Things to Do and People to See” gave 
Kitty a comprehensive idea of what was expected of her. An address- 
book, a “ Blue-Book,” and several pages of suggestions and lists of 
guests for various functions completed the instructions. A sealed 
package, in a drawer of which the key had been given her by the house- 
keeper, revealed a check-book containing a number of signed checks 
leaving blanks for the figures and a well-filled purse. The desk was 
not the satinwood and blue plush affair generally regarded in Jasonville 
as the acme of drawing-room elegance, but a big mahogany structure, . 
ox-bowed and claw-legged and brass escutcheoned, with deep drawers 
and numerous pigeon-holes. A glance at the first page of “ Things to 
Do” showed Kitty that the life of a fashionable woman was by no means 
an idle one. She ran down the long list of engagements to the last 
item, “dinner for eight,” and looked with interest at the names of the 
guests, some of which were familiar to her from those carefully conned 
“ Society” columns of the Sunday papers. “Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Den- 
bigh.” Although a matron of several years’ standing, Mrs. Denbigh 
received almost as much admiration as if still a débutante; her name 
figured prominently in country club entertainments, and she was re- 
nowned as a champion golf player. Kitty recalled too that Cousin 
Isabel had written of Laura Denbigh as a particular friend. Most 
interesting on the list, however, was the name of Miss Elsie Vansit- 
tart. Miss Vansittart was the representative of one of the oldest 
Knickerbocker families in New York, and would inherit the wealth 
of both her father and grandmother. She was one of this season’s 
buds, and was generally regarded as the leader of the younger “ smart. 


set,” some of whose doings, it was whispered, were kept out of the re- 9, 
porters’ hands only by the payment of round sums by their respective ~~" 


papas. 

There was a knock at the door, and a girl of about Kitty’s own age 
entered. She had a gentle face and quiet, well-bred manner. If Kitty 
had not been so absorbed in her own reflections, she might have noticed 
that the shabby mourning was new. 

“T am Miss Percy, Mrs. Van Ness’s private secretary,” explained 
the new-comer. 


“You may begin at once, Miss Percy—I see you have the morning 
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mail,” replied Kitty, while in the curious undercurrent of fancy that 
never quite left her during the whole of her novel experience she was 
saying to herself,— 

“ The — motioned the Grand Vizier to a divan, and the audi- 
ence began.” 

The interview lasted but a few minutes. There were friendly notes 
to be answered, cards to teas, receptions, and weddings to be noted, and 
a half-score of requests for subscriptions to various charities to be con- 
sidered,—to all of which Miss Percy said that Mrs. Van Ness generally 
responded,—and as many begging letters from unknown individuals, 
to none of which any reply was to be made. Leaving Miss Percy to 
her duties, Kitty set out on her visit to the Water-Color Exhibition. 
In the entrance-hall she met Jack, who had just returned from a visit 
to the stables and was looking rather bored. 

“Oh, I say, Kitty, what are you doing? Where are you going?” 
he questioned. 

“No, dear, ya can’t go-with me,” she returned airily. ‘ These are 
all strictly women’s engagements”—and it did not occur to her that it 
was the first time in her married life that she had declined the company 
of her husband. Already the need to simulate was passed. She was no 
longer Kitty Blair, the wife of a humble bank-clerk,—she was Mrs. 
Blair, the wife of the multi-millionaire. 

Jack remained, irresolute, in the hall. There had been for him no 
list of engagements, no suggestions whereby to pose to better advantage 
as Caliph, except such as might be suggested by cards of introduction 
to sundry clubs in his dressing-room. He did not care for horses,— 
the visit to the stable had been made from pure idleness,—and he had 
already smoked more cigarettes than were good for him. He had few 
acquaintances in the city, and those of a business rather than a social 
nature. He might look up J ohnny Coles. To be sure, he had scarcely 
seen Johnny since the Coles, father and son, left Jasonville. At that 
time he had held the younger man in scant esteem, but in New York 
and in his lack of acquaintances Johnny suddenly appeared in a 
different light. 

Mr. Coles, Senior, in his career at J. pomilin, was president of the 
Peveril Bank. His peculations were on a scale of which the notoriety 
reached far beyond the limits of the town or State he dishonored. After 
‘the bank had closed its doors there was a period of “ investigation,” 
from which Mr. Coles emerged with damaged reputation, but having, 
in his long system of fraud, kept astutely within the letter of the law, 
he was free to go whither he would. If he had gone whither he should, 
there could have been no doubt of his destination. 

He elected to go to New York, Jasonville having declined to do 
further business with him. Even the metropolis could not wink at 
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Mr. Coles’s antecedents, and refused to grant the desired charter of a 
new bank. The ex-banker’s offence too was aggravated by the fact that 
most of the sufferers by his villainy were people of small means— 
clerks, mechanics, teachers; the aged, the widowed, and the orphaned. 
Nothing daunted, Mr. Coles set up an establishment on Wall Street, 
where he prospered and had many men under him. Johnny Ooles, 
meanwhile, had grown from a fat, pudgy-faced boy to such manhood 
as might have been expected from his antecedents. His ambition was 
to be in the social swim; but as yet, not his fine steam yacht, nor his 
new automobile, nor his assiduous courting of certain men with whom 
business relations brought him into uncertain contact, had sufficed for 
this end. Occasionally the favor of a “loan” secured his name being 
put up for ballot at some fashionable club, but only to be unanimously 
blackballed. 

When Jack Blair, a poor bank-clerk belonging to the despised past - 
of Jasonville, was announced, he was coldly received by the younger 
Coles, whose manner changed exceedingly, however, when he learned 
that his visitor was the representative and cousin of Mr. Egbert Van 
Ness, the multi-millionaire. 

At the dinner that evening Kitty looked eagerly for the two guests 
who had aroused her expectant interest. Mrs. Denbigh was a young 
woman of well-rounded figure and exquisitely groomed appearance; 
her bright, dark eyes and brilliant teeth were her strongest claim to 
beauty, but in her frank, pleasant speech evidently lay the charm that 
enabled her to compete with fairly divided honors with the younger 
belle. Miss Elsie Vansittart was an exceedingly pretty girl, with a 
touch of the baby gold still lingering in what her admirers called her 
“bonny brown hair.” Her mouth, like that of the girl in the fairy- 
tale, looked as though roses and pearls must drop from it when she 
spoke. Kitty could hardly take her eyes from the youthful beauty 
throughout the dinner. Coffee was served in the drawing-room, when 
Mrs. Denbigh secured a seat by the hostess’s side. 

“T hope you'll let me see you occasionally off duty,” she said cor- 
dially. “Isabel and I are good friends—that is, our interests have 
never clashed. She begged me to offer myself to you as a friend, 
example, and guardian angel. It is an even pleasanter office than I 
anticipated. I don’t know just what I can do for you,” she added, 
laughing, “ but I am much at your service, from anything from ‘ pour- 
ing’ at your ‘at homes’ to acting as second in a duel. It is your first 
visit in New York ?” 

Kitty made a conventional reply, and Mrs. Denbigh, observing the 
direction of her eyes, went on: 

“Yes, Elsie Van is a lovely creature, is she not? Quite the ingénue! 
Really, she does credit to her birth and breeding.” 
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At that moment a sentence of Miss Vansittart’s floated to them. 
It was couched in slang that would have startled one even from an 
East Side gamin. 

Kitty’s amazed glance met Mrs. Denbigh’s intent and somewhat 
speculative regard. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” she said calmly. “It is difficult to account 
for the latest aberration of society,—chiefly amongst the buds,—except 
on the modern theory of degeneration. Elsie outdoes them all. If you 
remain amongst us, you'll hear worse.” 

As if in confirmation of her words, there came to them, from the 
lips that were to drop roses and pearls, a “ worse” that was so outra- 
geously bad that Kitty could not believe the evidence of her own ears. 















II. 


“ How do you do, Jack? Really, if it were not for one’s letters and 
cards, with their insistent ‘ Mrs.,’ one might readily forget that she had 
a husband,” said Kitty airily. “It’s four—no, five days, isn’t it, since 
our dinner ?” 

Mrs. Blair was drawing on her gloves preparatory to a whist-party 
and luncheon at Mrs. Denbigh’s; Mr. Blair stood in the door-way of 
his wife’s sitting-room, also in evident readiness for some engagement. 

“T want to speak to you for a moment, Kitty,” he said, with a side- 
glance at the secretary. . 

“You'll have to hurry, please, Jack,” said his wife, after sending 
Miss Percy from the room. 

“T suppose the cards for this Thursday’s dinner have been sent?” 
he asked with some diffidence. 

“Why, of course! What can you be thinking of, Jack? They were 
sent over a week ago—before we came,” returned Kitty. 

The Van Ness’s Thursday dinners—quite different from the larger 
state affairs that were given at intervals during the season—were gen- 
erally regarded as amongst the most exclusive events of the winter, to 
be admitted to which implied a footing of familiarity in the Van Ness 
household that was in itself a badge of distinction. 

‘ee “Pd like another card sent,” said Jack. 
_ “My-dear, impossible!” answered Kitty, with something of Mrs. 
rd Denbigh’s ‘crisp, decided accent. “Who would possibly accept at the 
- eleventh hour, or how could I provide him with a companion? Both 
; “Se ‘would know they were an afterthought, and suspect measles or some 
) ther mean defalcation on the part of the bidden guests.” 
“J want an invitation sent to Johnny Coles. You remember the 
Coles?” repeated Jack. 

“T should think I did!” answered Kitty, with a shrug of her shoul- 

ders. “ How in the world did you fall in with them? Ask Johnny 
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Coles to meet the Willie Lorings and Mrs. Allison? Really, Jack, I 
feel the responsibility of my position, if you do not.” 

“There’s no harm in Johnny,” returned Jack doggedly. “ He’s 
been very civil to me,—showing me about and taking me out on his 
auto,—and I’d like to return the compliment.” 

“ But he would spoil the dinner. The success of these small affairs 
depends on the guests being thoroughly in touch,” urged Kitty, with 
the manner of one versed in all the intricacies of dinner-giving. “Take 
him to the club, or give him a dinner at the Waldorf.” 

“T tell you, the card must be sent for Thursday,” said Jack, with 
an irritation that was new to him. “I’ve my own reasons for asking, 
Kitty. Besides, I’ve given him my word.” 

“ Oh, well, if it has gone as far as that, I suppose there is nothing 
to do but make out the card,” replied Kitty impatiently. “ Perhaps I 
can persuade Laura Denbigh to let him take her out. Only, really, 
Jack, I wish you wouldn’t invite people to formal dinners without 
consulting me.” 

The friendship between Kitty and Mrs. Denbigh had progressed 
rapidly within the past few days. Kitty had ceased to be unpleasantly 
affected by the slang that formed a large part of the vocabulary of the 
younger “smart set,” except in instances of special coarseness. After 
all, perhaps she was unnecessarily squeamish and old-fashioned in 
thinking slang was not the proper language for a lady to use. Its pres- 
ent vogue was a mere fad, not worth while regarding seriously. She 
was glad, however, that Mrs. Denbigh eschewed its use. 

“Tt seems to me rather ignorant,” the latter explained. “It’s 
easier to use cut-and-dried phrases than to express oneself neatly and 
effectively in original terms. Besides, I had once rather a love for 
books, and a respect for the English language has survived. I’ve got 
over the love—as I have for everything else, I trust. A moderate 
liking for people and things is more enjoyable and entails less wear 
and tear on the nervous system. I was in love with my husband, I be- 
lieve, once; but it kept me always at concert pitch. I’ve got over that © 
too. I like Ralph immensely ; he’s awfully good-looking and really very 
obliging. We keep out of each other’s way and pass as a model couple.” 

Kitty looked pained, which the other woman observing, passed 
lightly to another topic. 

“Tf any book is mentioned that I haven’t read,—and I read nothing 
nowadays that I can help,—I fall back on Buckle’s ‘ History of Civili- 
zation.’ I’m the only woman in society who has read it, and I have 
built up a reputation of being amazingly clever and well-read because 
I can quote it on all occasions. Between you and me, I’ve ascribed 
every opinion and sentiment of my own that I wish to utter with 
authority to the omniscient Buckle.” 
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Kitty had seen Elsie Van, as she was generally known, only at a 
distance since the dinner of the previous week, and she had persuaded 
herself that on that occasion her ears had indeed played her a trick; 
when, after nearly a week in society, she had heard no repetition of 
such language from any source, the incident had nearly slipped from 
her mind, leaving, however, a vague discomfort at the chance glimpses 
of Miss Vansittart. 

Somewhat to her surprise,—for which there seemed, however, no 
well-defined ground,—she found herself allotted to the same table as 
Miss Vansittart. 

“Tt was Isabel’s place,” said Mrs, Denbigh, who for some reason 
seemed to regard the arrangement as requiring an explanation. “ The 
others have been playing together through the season, but I’ll change 
with you, if you like. Mrs. Loring will be your rartner at the other 
table.” 

But Kitty was too plucky to wish to retreat, even if her apprehen- 
sions had had solid ground. Miss Hope Horton, another “bud,” was 
her partner, and for a time all went well. Then, with a gesture of 
disgust, Miss Vansittart threw down her cards. 

“ What d—— luck!” said she. 

Kitty’s first thought was that, in her absorption, the girl had made 
an awful slip, whose realization would cover her with shame and con- 
fusion. Involuntarily she glanced about the table, then around the 
room. Her next sensation was one of amazement. In the silence of 
whist, Miss Vansittart’s voice must have been audible to everyone pres- 
ent. Would no one notice or resent language whose use by a servant 
would have been followed by instant dismissal? Would not the hostess 
protect her guests from so unpleasant an experience? 

No one seemed disturbed. Mrs. Denbigh was studying, intently, 
her hand. Mrs. Loring, a quiet, dignified woman, somewhat older than 
the rest of the little coterie, was quietly awaiting her neighbor’s play. 
Kitty’s first collected thought was to lay down her cards and leave the 
table. Her second was to reflect that it was not her business to protest 
—nay, that it would be ill-bred to assert herself in such a manner when 
the hostess herself did not think it necessary to interfere. She had a 
natural aversion to “making a scene.” Besides, would she not appear 
prudish and countrified if she took a stand against this abnormal freak 
that had seized upon youthful society? What difference could one voice, 
raised in the cause of the womanliness that seemed out of fashion, make 
in a world that was either actively participant in the—“ iniquity” was 
the word that suggested itself, to be lamely substituted, in Kitty’s mind, 
by “folly.” Was it not better, like Mrs. Denbigh and Mrs. Loring, to 
be carelessly indifferent ? 
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So she held her peace, though something within her heart protested 
at the silence, and the moment in which she could have borne witness 
passed, to her own future embarrassment—perhaps undoing. 

“Tt is your turn, Mrs. Blair,” said Miss Horton. “Oh, what d—— 
play !” she cried, as Kitty, in her preoccupation, trumped her partner’s 
trick. It was not the worst blunder that she made ere luncheon was 
announced. Whatever of restraint may hitherto have held these girls in 
her presence seemed removed, and for the remainder of the hour Kitty 
was forced to listen to language at which her soul revolted. As the 
whist-tables broke up and there was a buzz of conversation throughout 
the room, Mrs. Blair found herself by Mrs. Denbigh’s side. 

“Do all the girls in New York do it?” asked Kitty, scarlet with 
vicarious shame. 

Her hostess did not, evidently, require explanation of what was 
meant by the halting words. 

“Heaven forbid!” she answered. “Lots of girls in New York 
would sooner cut out their tongues than use such language. Most of 
this year’s buds swear, however; but Elsie Van outdoes them all.” 

“T shouldn’t think they would be received in decent society,” cried 
Kitty. “ Doesn’t anyone object ?” 

“Tf they do, they haven’t the courage to say anything about it. 
One cannot set up a different code of morality from her neighbors,” 
returned Mrs. Denbigh. “ As a matter of fact, these girls are not only 
received everywhere, but positively courted. Besides,” she went on, 
“Elsie Van has a knack of clever phrase-making that makes people 
afraid of her. She said, for instance, of a Wild Western girl, whose 
parents were anxious to introduce her into society and had spent loads 
of money to that end, that she had the appearance of a cowboy and the 
manners of a cyclone. The description was so apt that it spoilt poor 
Lupira Waggener’s social chances and nearly ruined financially her 
attempted sponsor, Mrs. Ralston. I’m not a coward, but I must confess 
that I do not care to come into collision with Elsie Van.” 

“But her father and mother—what can they be thinking of?” 
queried Kitty in growing amazement. “What sort of people are 
they ?” 

“They are the loveliest, most dignified, and refined people you can 
imagine, but they have no control over Elsie. The only person who 
has any influence is her grandmother. She does not go much into 
society, and I doubt if she knows the extent of Elsie’s pranks. She is 
old and feeble and they are afraid any excitement would bring on fits 
or something; besides, there is the money to be thought of. Naturally, 
they don’t want the old lady’s fortune to go out of the family. And 
again, any effort at restraint always incites Elsie to some new and 


more outrageous deviltry.” 
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“ But doesn’t it get into the papers?” questioned Kitty. 

“ Some of her escapades do. More don’t. Even the enterprising 
reporter can be suppressed by the proper means. A short time ago she 
became so wild that it was found imperative to appeal to Madam Van. 
When the girl came from a prolonged interview with her grandmother, 
she shook her fist at the door and exclaimed, ‘If I-don’t make Dick 
pay for this!’ ‘ Dick’ is her father, otherwise known as the Honorable 
Richard Vansittart.” 

“ And did she?” queried Kitty, scandalized, but interested in spite 
of herself in the recital. 

“Take care!” cautioned Mrs. Denbigh, “she is looking this way. 
She doesn’t like it to be known that she strikes her flag to anyone, and 
since that last scene, when, it is rumored, Madam Van boxed her ears, 
any allusion to her grandmother puts her in an ill-temper. Generally 
Elsie is good-hearted enough—I will say that for her; it is only when 
someone crosses her that she becomes venomous. The next thing we 
heard was that she and Hope Horton had gone from here to Boston in 
the smoking-car, smoking cigarettes, on a wager. She won it—and 
earned it too. The worst of it is,” continued Mrs. Denbigh, “there 
is something diabolical about Elsie’s cleverness. If it had been any- 
thing less than such a prank, the case might have been carried to 
Madam Van, but as it was, every effort was used to keep it from her 
ears.” 

“ Does she bet too?” asked Kitty in awestruck tones. 

“It is evident Isabel didn’t coach you in the iniquities of society,” 
smiled Mrs. Denbigh. “Some of her crazy wagers remind one of 
those in ‘ Evalina,'—like dressing up a monkey and taking him to a 
fashionable rout.” 

At the luncheon-table Kitty found herself again nearly opposite 
Miss Vansittart; her neighbor was evidently at no pains to restrain 
her objectionable language; indeed, it seemed to Mrs. Blair that she 
was particularly reckless in the “ fillips” that she gave to her conver- 
sation. 

Perhaps Mes. Blair’s discomfort—for try as she would, she could 
not be deaf to the girl’s language—communicated itself insensibly to 
the other guests, for an evident restraint had fallen about the table, 
and despite the efforts of the hostess, accomplished woman of the world 
though she was, to keep the ball rolling, there was more than one awk- 
ward silence. In one of these pauses Miss Vansittart turned to Mrs. 
Blair. There was a mirthful appeal in her voice, which, of itself, was 
a well-nigh irresistible attraction. 

“ Are you contemplating your latter end—or mine, Mrs. Blair?” 
she asked. “ Will you take a bet—payable when we meet on what good’ 
little Sunday-school children sing of as the evergreen shore? You shall 
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take your way thither and I will take mine, as the Wolf said to Little . 
Red Riding-hood, and we’ll see who’ll get there first.” 

“ Wouldn’t you better choose another path?” returned Kitty calmly. 
“You know her grandmother ate up Little Red Riding-hood.” 

There was an instarit’s silence that told, more effectively than words, 
that the shot had-gone home. As for Miss Vansittart herself, the 
retort, coming from so unexpected a source, evidently took her at a dis- 
advantage. Not that she betrayed her chagrin by outward embarrass- 
ment, but it was as if an electric shock had communicated itself to 
everyone in the room. It was Kitty herself, apparently the only un- 
affected person present, who scored another success by saying easily : 

“ One would like to believe all those old stories, but of late chilling 
doubt has crept over my childish faith. Did they really ‘live happy 
ever after’? Did not Bluebeard’s widow have a hankering to get at 
any locked-up treasure of her second husband’s, and didn’t he resent 
having his ‘things mussed up in that style’? I’m sure too that 
Cinderella’s life was made forever miserable, after that episode of the 
glass slipper, by wearing shoes that were many sizes too small for her.” 

Mrs. Denbigh deftly took up the suggestion, and the fancy was 
happily enlarged upon about the table. 

“ My dear, you have made me your friend for life,” said the hostess, 
as Kitty came to make her good-byes. “ Of course, it wasn’t your fault 
that it happened,—it was so like Elsie’s insolence to attack you in that 
way,—but I was simply paralyzed by the appalling neatness of your 
reply. Her speech and your retort—for everything Elsie Van says and 
does goes all over town—will be repeated as having been said at my 
house. It’s a pity you’re not going to remain in New York. I'd 
prophesy a great success for you.” 

Something in Kitty’s heart echoed the words, though she made 
answer, laughingly: 

“T wasn’t born to be a leader. I’m not like the man in the Bible, 
who had servants under him, and when he said ‘Go!’ they went. If 
I’d said ‘Go!’ they wouldn’t have gone. They would have sat down 
and struck for higher wages.” seat a 

The evident fact that everyone in the room was regarding her as a 
person of distinction was not without its influence. The sense of being 
able to hold her own in the inner circles of society gave an exhilaration 
to her spirits, added a sparkle to her eyes and a confidence to her bear- 
ing that there was no longer need to simulate; yet stronger was the 
sense of mental power that to a clever woman of the social order finds 
no more intoxicating exercise than in saying sharp things. It was at 
that moment that there came to Kitty the glimmering possibility of a 
success not dependent upon the brief assumption of another’s wealth, 
but inherent in her own personality,—a success that should so far 
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exceed Miss Vansittart’s as the power of mental gifts transcends that 
of the physical, and which would leave her the undisputed leader of the 
younger world of fashion. 

Miss Vansittart was regarding her steadily through her lorgnette. 

“ Will it be the dagger or the bowl?” whispered Kitty merrily. 

“ Worse,” answered Mrs. Denbigh. “ Elsie will make you a laugh- 
ing-stock or hold you up to contempt—if she can. My dear, I might 
not have said it two hours ago, but if it comes to blows, I lay my bet 
on you!” 

“T almost forgot,” added Kitty. “I want to ask you to dinner 
to-morrow night.” She explained the circumstances. 

“ Ask me anything, to the half of my fortune, after your brilliant 
retort,” answered Mrs. Denbigh. “I think there was a theatre-party 
to-morrow evening, but I will beg off. Yes, I’ll take your little Yahoo 
off your hands. Remember, I warned you,” she added gravely at 
parting. 


III. 


THE Thursday dinner passed off successfully, notwithstanding the 
misgivings of a hostess who had an unbroken guest on her hands. An 
occasional glance towards Mr. Coles showed her that he was not only 
enjoying himself hugely in Mrs. Denbigh’s society, but under that 
astute young woman’s chaperonage was held from any of the “ breaks” 


dreaded by Mrs. Blair, as well as from that particular form of grown-up 
diffidence known amongst children as “showing off.” The conversa- 
tion about the table was for the most part general, but now and then a 
couple, chancing upon a topic of mutual interest, let the talk around 
them drift by unheeded. Perhaps Mrs. Denbigh may have considered 
that she was performing her duty to her hostess most acceptably by 
thus engrossing the attention of her dinner companion. Partly too, in 
a spirit of mischief, she talked of the latest society functions, assuming 
in a matter-of-fact way that skilfully evaded the direct issue that Mr. 
Coles had been present at them all. As the dinner progressed, Kitty, 
at first relieved, then amused, finally vaguely uneasy, saw Mrs. Denbigh 
cast down her eyes and blush. Although strongly suspecting that her 
cousin’s friend possessed the accomplishment of blushing at will, Mrs. 
Blair was herself sufficiently unsophisticated as to dread lest “ the little 
Yahoo” might really have said something on some topic tabooed in 
civilized society. 

Mrs. Denbigh lingered after the departure of the other guests. 

“Tt’s been a very entertaining evening, thank you,” she said. 
“ Only, really, I was glad when you gave the signal to leave the table.” 
She made a gesture of putting her hands to her ears, 

“Not really?” questioned Kitty, with a blush the genuineness of 
which none could question. 
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“ You dear, transparent little soul!” answered the other, laughing. 
“Do you believe everything that is told you in this wicked world? It 
never quite pays, depend upon it, to take things seriously. Remember 
Heine’s advice, ‘ Build in the valley and not on the heights.’” There 
was a strain in Mrs. Denbigh’s voice that spoke vaguely of other motives 
and ambitions that had once been hers than that of being the leader of 
the smart set. She resumed, in her usual half-mocking tones: 

“Don’t be alarmed about the wicked company I’ve been in. If you 
can imagine Rollo on a jag,—I beg your pardon, I don’t often use 
slang, but now and then it seems to be required by the exigencies of the 
occasion,—you can perhaps picture the little Yahoo as doing something 
wicked. J cannot imagine him at anything worse than knocking down 
his little sister’s card-house or pulling the cat’s tail. But evidently the 
réle he wished to play was that of the fast young man about town.” 

“ And you encouraged him in it?” queried Kitty reproachfully. 

“ You couldn’t expect me to sacrifice myself on the altar of friend- 
ship without getting some entertainment out of the situation,” answered 
Mrs. Denbigh. “I haven’t committed myself to any future embarrass- 
ment unless—unless we meet at the Patroons’ ball. He tells me he is 
to be there.” 

“Tt can’t be possible!” For even without a residence in New York, 
everyone knew that the affair in question was one of the most exclusive 
functions of the season, to which money and influence were powerless 
to obtain entrance, unless one’s name was on a certain sacred list. 

“It seems he had some spark of ambition in that direction,” went 
on Mrs. Denbigh blandly. “I have fanned it to a devouring flame. I 
think he realized in the depths—no, the shallows—of his little soul, 
which no one need tell me is immortal, that Yahoos were not amongst 
the original Patroons. He is also good enough to regard me as one of 
the leaders of what the society papers call ‘the smart set.’ Pah! It’s 
bad enough for a woman; for a man to have no higher ambition than 
to figure amongst a certain class of people is unspeakably disgusting.” 
And again there was the tone in Mrs. Denbigh’s voice that had before 
excited Kitty’s wonderment. 

“It was awfully good of you to help me out,” she said. 

“T am good,” returned the other; “the trouble is, my goodness 
isn’t fast color. Under the right conditions it is warranted to look 
well, but under trying circumstances it fades or goes to pieces. If I 
met Mr. Coles again, I should do something desperate,—probably 
sandbag him and roll him under the sofa, as Clorinda did with her 
objectionable lover. Never did I make such an easy conquest. Good- 
night. Good-night, Mr. Blair; your friend was so entertaining !” 

And the little sting in the last words rankled in Kitty’s remem- 
brance to future results. Brilliant, good-natured,—when good-nature 
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entailed little or no sacrifice,—attractive, was Laura Denbigh correct 
in her own self-estimate when she said that her goodness was not fast 
color? 

The following day there was, fortunately, no early engagement, and 
Kitty did not rise till noon, the unwonted excitement and late hours of 
the past week having told already upon both body and temper. It 
seemed, indeed, almost the first time since their arrival in New York 
that she had had the opportunity for uninterrupted thought. So much 
had been crowded into the last few days that her life in Jasonville 
seemed far in the background—almost, indeed, to belong to another 
existence. 

It was a more luxurious life, that of a modern millionaire, than | 
that of the Caliph, but Kitty reflected whimsically that in this simu- 
lated royal life one power of Haroun-al-Raschid was lacking. She 
could not dispose of the people who displeased her with the same immu- 
nity as did the Commander of the Faithful. She was not yet recovered 
from the shock of Miss Vansittart’s language and behavior, nor of 
amazement that such speech and actions were tolerated in decent soci- 
ety. Deeper yet was her disappointment to find that Mrs. Denbigh, 
for whom, short as had been the time of their acquaintance, she had 
conceived a regard that needed only encouragement to develop into real 
affection, should scoff at the idea of there being anything that was 
genuine or lasting in a world of lies. She could not, either, avoid the 
thought that Mrs. Denbigh meant to warn her—Kitty—against herself 
when she had once more dwelt upon the idea that friendship lasted 
only so long as the individual interests of two people failed to clash. 
Brilliant and fascinating as her new friend was, Kitty regarded with 
something like horror her theory that the most “ comfortable” married 
life was that in which husband and wife were indifferent to each other 
and saw each other only once a week. She “indifferent” to Jack! 
Jack happy without her! How could such a state of things even 
begin ? 

Deepest of all was the reproach that she had been untrue to herself 
when she failed to utter her protest, however weak and faint and insig- 
nificant, against the freak of fashionable society as represented by Miss 
Vansittart and her clientele. 

Ah, well, it was too late to retrieve the error, and, after all, it was 
useless worrying herself with idle questions. Kitty was beginning to 
discover that it is an easier matter than is generally supposed to reso- 
lutely thrust discomforting thoughts and questions from one’s mind. 

’ There was a knock at tthe door, and her husband entered. 

“T wish you wouldn’k make such a noise!” exclaimed Kitty pet- 
tishly. “I thought it was the Last Trump.” 

’ A curious wonder at herself followed swift upon the words. When, 
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before, had she spoken crossly to her husband, or been otherwise than 
glad to see him? 

Without preamble Jack made known his errand. 

“ Johnny Coles wants to go to the Patroons’ ball. Can you get him 
a ticket ?” 

_ “T can’t. You may try—if you care to introduce that little Yahoo 
into society,” returned Kitty with ill-humor that was partly the result 
of overstrung nerves and partly of her previous reflections. 

“ Who are the patronesses?” asked Mr. Blair after a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

“Miss Percy will give you our card with the list of names,” an- 
swered Kitty languidly. “ But really, Jack, I hope you will remember 
that we have some responsibilities towards Isabel and Egbert. They 
would hardly wish to stand sponsor for Mr. Johnny Coles. You must 
remember too,” she added loftily, “that Isabel is my cousin, and that 
I am the person to be considered in any situation where special respon- 
sibility is involved.” - 

“ Miss Percy isn’t here,” called her husband from the sitting-room. 

“ Oh, yes, I remember I sent her down town for some gloves. Look 
in my desk, please, the left top pigeon-hole. Have you found it?” she 

spoke again, after some minutes of apparently unsuccessful search on 
her husband’s part. 

Presently he reappeared, scrutinizing the card of invitation. 

“T don’t know any of these people, Kitty,” he said. “I haven’t 
the memory for names and social items that you have. Which one 
would you better strike ?” 

He ran over the list of patronesses. With one possible exception, 
none would be likely to give the desired card. Mrs. Ralston would, 
indeed, be stretching her prerogative to do so without consultation with 
the rest of the committee; but Mrs. Denbigh had given Kitty sundry 
bits of information about Mrs. Ralston, partly in her character of 
“ guardian angel” and partly by way of gossip. 

“T shall not ask any of them,” said Kitty decidedly. “How can 
you want to take up that horrid little Yahoo?” she added. 


“See here, Kitty, I'll tell you something,” said her husband. “I *: 


meant to have kept it a secret for the present, but it has become neces- 
sary to the success of my plans to get the card to the Patroons’ ball. Old 
Coles has as much as promised that if I get the ticket to the ball, on 
which Johnny has set his heart, he will give me a berth in his office. I 
don’t know how you feel about it, Kitty, but for my part, the idea of 
going back to Jasonville and toiling on a pittance for the rest of ‘my 
life has become intolerable.” . 

Kitty made no reply. Her husband thought her inattentive to his 
words, unheedful of his interests, as her eyes strayed about the beautiful 
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room, the silken hangings at the windows, the huge white bearskin rug 
before the hearth. There was but one other rug of that color and size 
in existence, the housekeeper had told her, and that was in the palace 
of the Czar. To come to New York to live. To become one of this 
brilliant, hurrying throng in which she had kept pace for these past 
wonderful days,—not as a substitute for another, but as one holding 
her own rank and place! As though there were something of physical 
glare in the thought, she closed her eyes, and as in an inner vision saw 
the confined rooms of the little flat in Jasonville, and herself in the 
print morning gown. 

“ Of course, we couldn’t run an establishment like this,” her hus- 
band resumed; “at least, not at first. But if all goes well and old 
Coles gives me friendly tips, we can take an apartment in one of the 
swell up-town houses. It is a small matter, Kitty,” he added, “ but if 
you can only manage to get the invitation, we're made. It was a lucky 
thing, my falling in with Johnny Coles,” he added with almost boyish 
exultation. “ Will you do it?” he asked, as Kitty still gave no response. 

“ Oh, do let me alone!” she answered irritably; “I don’t know how 
to get the ticket.” , 

Yet even as she spoke she was considering the pros and cons of 
asking Mrs. Ralston. But she was in—to her—a new mood,—peevish 
and nervous and childishly set against doing anything that was asked 
of her. 

“T don’t often urge you to do a thing,” added her husband. “I 
want this done!” 

Unconsciously in his eagerness, and perhaps because he too was in 
an excited mood, he spoke arbitrarily, and the tone was the last straw 
needed to break down Kitty’s self-control. 

“ Well, you’d better not begin by asking for the moon,” she retorted 
sharply. “TI can’t get it for-you, and don’t intend to try.” 

The next moment a bang of the door quivered through her nerves 
and announced that her husband was as thoroughly and undignifiedly 
out of temper as herself. 

Kitty lay with closed eyes, before them that insistent vision. She 
saw herself washing the breakfast-dishes on Monday, planning a 
“picked up” dinner on Tuesday, mending Wednesday—the dyeary 
vista of endless weeks of household drudgery arose before her. If her 
nervous fancy it seemed as though she had it all to do before night. 

In her ears was the wail of the baby in the next “ flat;” overhead 
the thump, thump of a rocking-chair mingled with the notes of a piano 
out of tune. Perhaps by and by one of the neighbors would come in to 
borrow a shirt-waist pattern and they would talk for an hour about 
preserving and the last church sociable and the next meeting of the 
Woman’s Club. When she went back to the old life, she would have her 
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gowns cut and stitched—leaving her to do the finishing—by the dress- 
maker in the next block. And to the end of that sordid, miserable 
existence must she struggle with the daily problem of how to make one 
dollar do the work of five. 

She opened her eyes with a start and stretched out her hands, as a 
child seeks to grasp a vanishing sunbeam, to hold back this brilliant, 
beautiful life that was so fast slipping away. The nebulous longings 
of a lifetime, that had been gathering force and concentration in the 
past few days, the intoxication of a social prestige of which the possi- 
bilities had already been revealed to her, urged her by all the means in 
her power to seize the splendid vantage that by a little assurance, a little 
diplomacy, might easily be won. 

Still busy with her thoughts, her headache dali she dressed 
hastily. Her fever of excitement made the air of the room oppres- 
sive, and she flung wide open the window. Below was the court- 
yard with its frozen fountain; on one side was the great oriel window 
of the conservatory, the palms and orchids within making a glimpse of 
tropical scenery. Beyond were the iron-clamped doors of the stables. 
The roar of street noises came to her as with the thrill of martial 
music. She had only to clap her hands, and nothing but what was hers 
in all splendid Bagdad! 

Go back to Jasonville! It was not to be considered. Of side issues, 
of the price to be paid for the card of invitation, she thought not at all. 
The madness of intoxication was upon her, and her eyes were held. 

The thought of consulting Mrs. Denbigh in the present situation 
occurred to her, but only to be instantly dismissed. It was not easy to 
say how much of earnestness had underlaid her friend’s declaration 
that she “ washed her hands of the little Yahoo,” but Kitty surmised 
that she would be loath to risk her social prestige in such a cause. It 
might prove, thought Mrs. Blair, the moment when their mutual inter- 
ests clashed, to the destruction of their friendship. The next moment 
she recoiled. Was she becoming a disciple, already, of the cynical 
philosophy of Mrs. Denbigh ? 

Besides, that confidence in her own powers that had achieved such 
speedy growth, a feverish activity that was half of mind, half of reflex 
action of the nervous system, impelled her to instant and vigorous 
action. 

Mrs. Ralston’s name entitled her to a position in society that her 
lack of money made it difficult to maintain. Having two daughters 
to provide with suitable wardrobes, and another awaiting her turn to 
“come out,” not a little ingenuity and sacrifice of pride was necessary 
to keep up appearances. One of her most lucrative schemes was to act 
as chaperone to some girl whose parents—not in the “swim”—were 
anxious to have properly introduced, and were willing to pay a round 
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sum to a woman of social position who would undertake the office. Miss 
Lupira Waggener had been her latest speculation in this directign, and 
it was no secret that her failure to launch the “ cn” wap ares 
on the part of Mrs. Ralston, of secret enmity to its causé, Miss Elsie 
Vansittart, although her manner to the young society belle continued 
to be suavity itself. 

“A pussy-cat lady,” Mrs. Denbigh had described her. “When she 
purrs, look out for her claws!” 

It was also whispered that another source of Mrs. Ralston’s income 
was supplying the society papers with intimate “ personals” concerning 
her friends. 

To this lady Kitty would go, check-book in hand, and ask her price. 

When she came from Mrs. Ralston’s “suite”—it consisted of an 
alcove room in the eighteenth story of a fashionable apartment-house— 
it was with a flush of triumph on her face. Grown astute by experi- 
ence, Mrs. Ralston would send the coveted card after the check was 
cashed. 

When Kitty reached home, after a drive in the park, her first 
inquiry was if any letter marked “ Private” had arrived. One had just 
come. In suffocating haste she tore open the envelope. 

Within was a coldly polite note from Mrs. Ralston, regretting Mrs. 


Blair’s “ mistake,” and stating that the bank had refused to honor the 
accompanying check, as Mrs. Egbert Van Ness’s account was already 
considerably overdrawn. 


IV. 


Miss Percy had not returned, said the maid whom Kitty sum- 
moned to inquire for the young secretary. The gloves she had been 
sent to purchase had been duly despatched from the shop. Mr. Blair 
was not at home. So there seemed no one to question concerning the 
extraordinary development of a multi-millionaire’s bank credit ex- 
hausted! Throwing herself into a chair by the fire, Kitty tried to 
think calmly. She had kept a conscientious account of every dollar 
expended since their arrival in the Van Ness house, and knew that 
Isabel’s private bank-account was large enough to have covered the 
expenditure of months—even with Mrs. Blair’s enlarged ideas of 
living. There could be no doubt, either, that the sum by which it 
was overdrawn was a large one, as the bank would scarcely have refused 
to honor, unless there was a considerable deficit, a name so well known 
as that of the New York millionaire. 

The check-book was kept in a locked drawer of which Kitty had 
the key, and no one was aware of the existence of the signed checks 
but Miss Percy, her husband, and herself; nor was anyone else privy 
to the place where she kept her private keys. Kitty could scarcely 
bring herself to accuse the girl of theft, but circumstantial evidence 
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was strongly against her. If she had filled out one of the signed 
checks before she left the house on her errand, there would have been 
abundant time to go to the bank’and betake herself to a place of safety 
before the loss was discovered. In. the ordinary course of events, it 
might have happened that a day or two would have elapsed before the 
deficit came to light. 

It was significant too that Miss Percy had asked, a day or two be- 
fore, for an advance of her salary—a favor Kitty had readily granted. 
She recalled too that the girl had been preoccupied of late and made 
several blunders in her work. She had been unwise to trust her so 
far, but Isabel had spoken highly of her, and had confided in her un- 
reservedly. 

Dinner had been announced some minutes before Mr. Blair re- 
turned, and at the meal the presence of servants prevented speech. 
When they were at last left to themselves, forgetful of the morning’s 
difference, Kitty appealed to her husband, as she had always done in 
any difficulty. It had been always, indeed, the sturdy build of his 
nature that had acted like a breakwater against the little waves and 
unexpected currents of her own temperament. 

“T hate to accuse the girl of theft!” she added distressfully. “ But 
all the evidence points to her as the guilty person. To think of any- 
one being so lost to all sense of honor as to take advantage of the 
confidence reposed in her!” 

To her surprise, her husband flushed scarlet. 

“The girl is all right,” he said, with an evident effort to speak 
easily. “It was I who took the money.” 

“You—you!/” stammered Kitty in amazement. “Where is it? 
I want it.” 

The words had a childish sound, but beneath lay that which was 
far from childish. It had not been a difficult matter to decide that 
the young secretary had betrayed the trust reposed in her; but that 
her husband could have done the same thing was incomprehensible. 
Of course he had the money in his possession. Doubtless he had taken 
it from the bank for some good purpose—probably that it might be 
safer in his own keeping. She did not formulate such an explanation 
of his last words, even to herself, but that was the vague interpretation 
given them. 

“T’m sorry I can’t give it to you immediately,” returned Jack, 
attempting a laugh, but finding the effort unsuccessful in the face 
of his wife’s open-eyed amazement. “Old Coles put me up to a good 
thing. I won’t go into details that you wouldn’t understand,” he 
added loftily. “I needed money—all I could raise. I can put it back 


before we go home.” 
“ But—but”—Kitty’s organs of speech seemed to have grown 
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rusty, and it was with difficulty that she continued,—“ supposing you 
don’t win, what then? Supposing—oh Jack, how could you have done 
it! Oh, the misery, the horror of it! When they trusted us so. To 
come into their house and accept their open-handed, confiding hos- 
pitality, not a thing locked up, not a restriction made. Everything 
left to our discretion, unlimited money placed at our command !—to 
abuse their confidence in such a manner !” 

“Nonsense!” answered her husband roughly, after a pause that 
to both man and wife seemed to last for hours, “I don’t see the use 
of going into high tragedy over it! The money was left for us to use 
at discretion. The amount on credit to both Egbert and Isabel was 
a mere trifle to them !” 

She did not answer, partly from the sheer misery of it, partly 
because she felt instinctively the futility of words. With that dizzy 
sense of unreality that had haunted her from her first coming, she 
wondered vaguely if it were the turmoil of great Bagdad, the dizzy 
exaltation of the Caliph’s throne, that had turned his head, to the 
effect of subverting all sense of honor, of obliterating the nice regard 
for what was worthy and of high esteem, irrespective of the world’s 
judgment. It was not, it could not be, that the real character of the 
man she loved, subjected to the crucial test, was proving of base metal 
instead of the gold she had believed it! It was but a passing madness, 
she told herself, and who but she could save him from its consequences ? 

“Old Coles has put up a lot on this deal too,” said Jack doggedly. 
“T shall be able not only to replace the loan, but there will be a 
handsome margin wherewith we can set up housekeeping in New 
York.” 

“Mr. Coles’s eggs aren’t all in one basket,” said Kitty gloomily. 

There was, indeed, no more to be said, and she needed time for 
reflection to decide what could be done. It was a gala night at the 
opera, but the rival attractions of the great prima donna and the 
famous tenor had little interest for Mrs. Blair. While the house 
was echoing with plaudits, again and again did Kitty go over the 
dizzy figures of her husband’s “loan.” The sum total—including the 
amount to the credit of both Egbert and Isabel and that drawn in 
excess of the latter’s deposit—was frightful. What but the madness 
of the gambler could lead Jack to hope for such returns from the 
“deal” as would enable him to make good the deficit? 

Hitherto, in whatever exigencies of their married life, slight indeed 
in comparison with her present trouble, Kitty had been the one to 
take the hopeful view of the situation and buoy her husband’s less 
sanguine or more practical disposition. Now they seemed to have 
changed places, and it was Kitty who saw only too clearly the fatality 
of the hope upon which Jack had staked a “borrowed” fortune—and 
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his own honor. It did not enter into her thoughts that he was in any 
danger of criminal exposure; but that fact hardly lessened the weight 
of trouble. 
Words from some forgotten source ran dizzily in her mind. Fire, 
- Water, and Honor are boon companions, and the first two, in turn, 
give the others directions by which they may be traced, if lost, the one 
by smoke, the other by the flush of verdure upon the fields. But Honor 
said: 
“ Count ye the cost! 
Look well upon my face. 


If I should wander from the way, no trace 
Were left of me, and I forever lost!” 


The terrible significance of the words came home to Kitty as in 
the light of a revelation. 

Neither husband nor wife alluded again that evening to what was, 
in reality, absorbing the minds of both. Before the curtain fell Kitty 
had formed her resolution. The humiliating confession must be made 
to Isabel—and even in the midst of her sore perturbation she could not 
quite forget that Isabel was her cousin, not Jack’s—and the money 
replaced. Such restitution—a task to be accomplished only with diffi- 
culty under any probable circumstances—would be impossible under the 
meagre conditions of life in Jasonville. Even the sum they had agreed 
should be laid by each month for a rainy day had been saved only 
by the utmost prudence and the unflinching sacrifice of many small 
desires. 

Clearly and yet more clearly there seemed but one thing to be 
done: to remain in New York; to obtain for Jack the position in Mr. 
Coles’s office, and under the tutelage of that astute mentor take ad- 
vantage of whatever “good things” offered. The price for the desk 
in the Wall Street establishment—the card for the Patroons’ ball— 
must be obtained. If her own social ambition and the desire for wealth 
had urged her to seek Mrs. Ralston, now, when her husband’s honor 
was the stake, Kitty felt that no conceivable price could be too high. 
But to which of the other patronesses—none of whom were personally 
known to her—should she apply? Mrs. Denbigh could no doubt supply 
the required information and it would be unnecessary to let her into 
the secret of the inquiry. Kitty knew she could rely on her friend’s 
tact to ask no questions. Besides, it would not draw her into difficulty 
if she remained wisely ignorant of Mrs. Blair’s personal troubles. She 
was in the throng that poured into the lobby, and Kitty was speedily 
at her side. 

“Mrs. Ralston would run risks, but no one else would dare give a 
ticket on her independent responsibility,” said Mrs. Denbigh, after 
a moment’s reflection. “Of course Madam Vansittart, who was the 
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great and original Patroon, could do anything. If the old Begum does 
not appear very often in society, she remains the O. B. But you could 
not get at her and she would no doubt have the dreaded fits if you 
did ask her. The only chance I see,” Mrs. Denbigh went on reflectively, 
“is through Elsie Van. Her supposed reformation has brought her 
high into favor with her grandmother, and it is barely possible that 
as a reward of merit the old Begum might let her have the card.” 

Kitty looked blank. 

“Oh, yes, I remember that little episode,” smiled Mrs. Denbigh. 
“ But, really, I must say for Elsie that she isn’t an ill-natured creature, 
unless you get in the way of her little schemes. I’m afraid I can’t 
explain it very well, although I have read Buckle’s ‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion,’ and should be prepared for every mental emergency. Elsie comes 
of good stock. That fine strain in her blood comes out unexpectedly 
at times. Just as you are thinking that she must have strayed in from 
the Bowery, she acts the Patroon. It is just possible that if you go 
to her and frankly state your request, the openness will appeal to her,— 
as did that by reason of which the Cameron saved the life of his 
sworn foe in Stevenson’s poem,—and she may have the magnanimity 
to do this thing for you. I own it’s a small chance, but I see 
none other. I’m afraid your guardian angel is proving unequal to the 
office !” 

A wakeful night brought no better counsel, and the following day, 
at as early an hour as was permissible, Kitty set out on her forlorn 
hope. Jack had already breakfasted and departed. They had not, 
in fact, seen each other at the morning meal for some days, as Kitty’s 
rising hour had become later and later, under the exigencies of society 
life. 

She was promptly shown into Miss Vansittart’s own room. The 
girl was prettier and more innocent looking than ever in a white morn- 
ing gown. She received her guest so cordially and apologized so sweetly 
for her “disarray” that Kitty did not feel her anticipated hesitation 
in making known her request. 

“Certainly I will try to obtain the card for you, my dear Mrs. 
Blair,” answered Miss Vansittart. “That is—you will allow me to 
make one condition ?” 

“ And that is?” queried Kitty, with an odd sinking of the heart. 

“TI hope you have recovered from the shock of hearing me use 
that naughty word the other day,” went on the girl, with her angelic 
smile. “ My condition is, Mrs. Blair, that you make use of the same 
word in public, before certain witnesses whom I shall select. I will 
give you the cue. Let me see, if I say, ‘Mrs. Blair, have you enjoyed 
your visit in New York?’—I am sure I may leave it to your ingenuity 
to introduce the very objectionable word into your reply, as in the 
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children’s game, ‘ Question and Answer.’ You will be at Mrs. Willie 
Loring’s this afternoon? Auf wiedersehen, my dear Mrs. Blair.” 

Kitty’s first thought—or, rather, sensation, for Miss Vansittart’s 
“ condition” had seemingly paralyzed her mental powers—was of burn- 
ing shame that such a proposition should have been made to her. 

The brougham was nearly at her own door before she had recovered 
her mental balance sufficiently to recall that one of her errands had 
been to visit Miss Percy. The young secretary had not appeared at 
the usual hour that morning, and a brief note had shortly arrived, 
stating that she would be unable, for the present, to resume her duties. 
In her present perturbation of mind it is doubtful if Kitty would have 
given personal concern to the girl’s affairs had not remorse for her yes- 
terday’s unfounded suspicions, unspoken though they were to their 
object, urged her to inquire into the nature of Miss Percy’s evident 
trouble. 

The apartment-house where the girl lived, of many stories teeming 
with population, was in a remote district of Harlem. Miss Percy her- 
self opened the door—on the eighth story—to which Kitty was directed, 
and seemed surprised—covertly resentful as well—on recognizing her 
visitor. After stiffly inviting Mrs. Blair to enter, she did not offer a 
seat, and remained significantly standing herself. An awkward silence 
ensued, broken by a cough from an adjoining closet that apparently 
did duty as a bedroom. 

“ Somebody is ill?” stammered Kitty, guiltily conscious that she 
knew nothing of the girl’s home circumstances. 

“ My mother,” answered Miss Percy quietly. 

“Ts she—very ill?” . 

The girl merely bowed for answer, and Kitty cudgelled her brains 
for something else to say. She looked at Miss Percy more closely than 
she had ever done while directing her services. The girl’s figure was 
pitifully slight, her face bloodless, while the black dress, of poor 
material, had seen much mending and darning. Another twinge of 
the remorse that had impelled her visit laid hold upon Mrs. Blair, and 
under its urgency she said, in a tone far removed from that of the 
employer or charitable visitor: 

“T beg your pardon. I’m so sorry for your mother’s illness, and 
I wish I had known of it before. I don’t mean to be intrusive, but I 
do so wish you would tell me a little about yourself.” 

To the sweet friendliness of the tone it was evident that the girl 
was not unsusceptible, for there was an unmistakable change in her 
own voice as she answered : 

“Will you wait a minute while I see if mother wants anything? 
And won’t you be seated ?” 

While Miss Percy was absent, Kitty had time to observe the meagre 
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furnishings of the room. One corner was partly screened by a canton- 
flannel curtain; a hissing and bubbling, combined with the stifling 
odor of a kerosene stove, gave evidence where the “ light housekeeping” 
of the Harlem flat was carried on. From a larger area, within and 
without, came the smell of cabbage and onions. Every few minutes 
a train dashed by on the elevated road without; the track, just on 
the level of the windows, shut out what light and air might have pene- 
trated into the narrow street. Already the foul atmosphere and the 
incessant roar had given Kitty a racking headache. What must it be 
to live under these conditions ! 

“How can you endure it?” she exclaimed involuntarily as Miss 
Percy reappeared. “ Have you lived here long? Could anyone live 
long under such conditions ?” 

“We haven’t been here very long,” answered the girl quietly. “We 
used to live in—Jasonville,” smiling at Mrs. Blair’s surprise. 

“ But how”—Kitty checked herself, but presently went on: “ Don’t 
think me inquisitive, please. Believe me, it is not from impertinent 
curiosity that I ask, ‘How did it happen?’ ” 

“My father was an invalid,” replied Miss Percy slowly, glancing 
at her black gown. “ We had enough to live on comfortably when the 
crash came—the failure of the Peveril Bank. My father tried in vain 
to get work. All he could obtain was sawing wood. He became dis- 
couraged and—and—one day—shot himself. 

“T tried in every possible way to earn money for mother and my- 
self,” the girl went on. “There was no chance for me in Jasonville. 
We had already mortgaged our house—you may remember it, on Locust 
Street, with the bay-window and vines?” she added. 

Remember it! It was the house at which Kitty and her husband 
had looked so longingly on those Sunday afternoon walks. It was the 
future home about which hovered so many pretty fancies and loving 
plans. Almost it seemed, as she listened to the girl’s words, that it 
was those very day-dreams that had been so cruelly shattered; almost 
it was as though to her own dear ones had the cruel blow brought sui- 
cide and squalid poverty and lingering death. 

“Mr. Rollins—Roberts & Rollins, you know,” resumed the girl, - 
“was an old friend of Mrs. Van Ness’s grandfather when the family 
lived in Jasonville. He obtained for me the position with Mrs. Van 
Ness.” ‘Thus far the recital had been in a quiet, rather monotonous 
tone, though Kitty could not but notice how the strained lines on the 
girl’s face had increased in tensity as she spoke. Suddenly she broke 
out—and it was as though a pent-up torrent must have its way: 

“You don’t know what it is to see the one being whom out of all 
the world you love suffering day by day, dying hour by hour, before 
your very eyes, and you powerless to help! How can she draw breath 
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in this stench, or eat when I haven’t the money to buy nourishing food, 
or sleep in this ceaseless din! The doctor says if she could go to Colo- 
rado she would probably recover. Do you wonder that I hate, hate, 
HATE the man who has been the cause of all this misery? The other 
day I went to his splendid Wall Street office to tell him of our ex- 
tremity,—not to beg; I would ask only for what was rightfully ours. 
The clerk said he was engaged. I waited on the sidewalk till he came 
out and tried to tell him. He pushed me aside without a glance. If 
I’d had a weapon, I’d have killed him! It will all be at an end 
presently,” she said drearily. ‘“ Mother will die, and then—well, there 
won’t be anything left for me to live for. Mrs. Van Ness is kind, but 
I cannot expect her to present me with the amount of money that 
would take mother to Colorado and enable us to live in comfort.” 

“Take this, at least,” urged Kitty, making a motion to empty her 
purse upon the table. But the girl shook her head. 

“Mother wouldn’t eat the bread of charity,” she said resolutely, 
and with that decision Kitty was forced to withdraw. 

She hardly considered whether she too had not committed a breach 
of confidence when she would have given Mrs. Ralston the money for 
the card. It was a paltry sum in comparison with that which Jack 
had appropriated to his own ends. She had been held from the act 
and at present had no time nor inclination to speculate on things that 
had never come to pass. One thought, one question, filled her mind 
to the exclusion of everything else. 

On her ‘way to Mrs. Loring’s, struggle as she would, she found 
herself mentally framing sentences in which the fateful word was intro- 
duced. Was not her own Puritan conscience over nice? she thought 
wearily. What was the word, after all, but a mere combination of 
letters, a sound, “ signifying nothing” ? 

As she entered the dressing-room at Mrs. Loring’s, Miss Vansittart 
passed her and smilingly displayed the corner of a card. 

Still fighting her doubts and questions, Kitty evaded a direct issue 
till the crowd of guests was beginning to disperse. Then, as she could 
discern more distinctly those that remained, she perceived that Miss 
Vansittart, Miss Horton, Mrs. Ralston, and several others were stand- 
ing near the mantel-piece awaiting an opportunity to take leave of their 
hostess. In another minute it would be too late. 

A kind of frenzy took possession of her. Anything to end the tur- 
moil within. 

Abruptly leaving her companion, she swept across the room, the 
two inner voices still contending for mastery. A hushed expectancy 
had fallen on the group by the mantel-piece. Miss Vansittart’s clear, 
high-bred voice broke the silence. 

“Mrs. Blair, have you enjoyed your visit in New York?” 
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V. 


“T DECLINE Miss Vansittart’s acquaintance !” 

The words rang out, clear and firm and true, distinctly audible to 
everyone in the room. People to whom awkward silences were un- 
known seemed deprived of power of speech. Everybody was staring 
at the bold speaker, who, standing quite alone,—for the group by the 
mantel-piece had involuntarily fallen back,—was the only person pres- 
ent who betrayed no sign of discomposure. A petrified smile was upon 
Mrs. Ralston’s face. Miss Horton giggled hysterically. Mrs. Loring 
broke off in the middle of a sentence and could not find it again. 

Miss Vansittart, who had started at the words as though stung, 
looked at the speaker with an anger that, had the scene been an alley 
instead of a drawing-room, would have impelled to personal attack. 
Then, beneath the steady look of Mrs. Blair, her own eyes shifted and 
fell. 

“Will you take me home, Kitty? I relied on your good-nature 
and did not order my carriage.” 

It was the first time Mrs. Denbigh had ever called Kitty by her 
given name. She was standing by her side and had placed a hand 
upon her arm. Without apparent design, she turned her back squarely 
upon Miss Vansittart. 

The group about the latter resumed their chatter, the hostess re- 
ceived graciously the good-byes of another guest. There was a simul- 
taneous movement towards departure. 

Neither Mrs. Denbigh nor Kitty spoke till they were on their 
homeward way. . 

“ To think how we have all submitted to the.insolence of that girl!” 
cried the former. “ Did you see Mrs. Ralston’s eyes sparkle—the old 
cat! And there were plenty of others who have ground their teeth 
in silence at Elsie’s tyranny. But then, what more can you expect of 
a girl who has never read Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization’ !” 

“T did not know myself that I was going to say it till I heard 
my own voice repeating the words,” said Kitty in a bewildered tone. 
“The only thing I was conscious of as I walked across the room was 
some vagrant lines that kept surging through my brain: 


“* Count ye the cost! 
If I should wander from the way, no trace 
Were left of me, and I forever lost!’ ” 


she murmured to herself. 
Was it to manly honor alone that the words referred? Were they 


not equally true of that which made up womanly character in all things 
that were true and lovely and of good report? 
“T’ve wondered sometimes,” she went on simply, “how the mar- 
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tyrs found courage to go calmly to the stake or into the arena. I 
don’t believe they always were calm, either, while they were-thinking 
about it beforehand! I think the strength was given with the hour’s 
demand, and then they just found they couldn’t do anything else. 
Not that I class myself with martyrs and heroes,” she added, with an 
uncertain little laugh. “It was only that a little nobody from Jason- 
ville bearded the belle of the season at a swell society function !” 

“That was all,” returned Mrs. Denbigh quietly. 

Then, as the carriage stopped before her door, greatly to Kitty’s 
surprise she leaned forward and kissed her, quite seriously and deliber- 
ately, on either cheek. 

“T’m proud to know you,” she said. 


The following morning neither Mr. Blair nor Kitty appeared in 
a conversational mood. The latter could not bring herself to tell how 
egregiously she had failed to secure the invitation to the Patroons’ 
ball, and to the eyes of wifely solicitude Jack looked worried and un- 
strung, eating nothing and drinking three cups of coffee. If they had 
been at home, Kitty would have run around to the other side of the 
table, and, putting her arms about her husband’s neck, insisted on 
sharing his trouble. But in the presence of the butler decorum must 
be preserved. 

The shadow too of the first real quarrel in their married life hung 
over them. Frigid politeness replaced the merry chatter that had 
accompanied their every meal at Jasonville. When Jack arose from 
the table he said briefly, without explanation or regret, that he should 
not be at home to luncheon, and left without the good-by kiss that had 
never failed at home. 

Kitty had opened her eyes that morning with the feeling of one 
who has awakened out of a nightmare, his steps miraculously stayed 
on the verge of a precipice. The mere thought that she had considered 
within herself the possibility of accepting Miss Vansittart’s condition 
filled her with horror. And it was as though the shock of the awaken- 
ing had cleared her inner sight to a finer and truer and higher vision 
of the things in life that are worth the working for—if need be, the 
fighting and suffering for! Not all at once did she obtain the insight, 
nor without the mental vision being again and again obscured; but 
never more to be the “ Caliph’s wife,” losing herself in the glamour of 
the unreal; never to be tempted without hearing once more the voice 
that had awakened her,— 


* Count ye the cost!” 


She had looked too upon the reverse side of the success of the late 


President of the Peveril Bank. In the morning light the recollection 
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of the miserable Harlem home, the thought of those three ruined lives, 
—representative of many,—weighed upon her like a physical incubus. 
Her loyal love for her husband reiterated that he was in no danger 
of falling into the courses of Mr. Coles, but with such an example ever 
before him, nay, of necessity doing his employer’s will from day to 
day, would Jack’s strength be sufficient to withstand the incessant 
strain? The maternal element that is part of every good woman’s love 
urged her—as a mother puts her arm about a child to draw him from 
some danger unseen by himself—to hold back her husband from a path 
so full of peril. 

Better, a thousand times, than such a risk, face Isabel with the 
humiliating confession, and devote the rest of their lives to such resti- 
tution as they could make. , 

In Miss Percy’s absence Kitty was obliged to look over the morn- 
ing’s correspondence, finding in her present condition of mind that 
the work was a welcome task. Towards noon Mrs. Denbigh was an- 
nounced. 

“It’s all over town!” she cried, without greeting or preamble. 
“It will be the one subject of conversation at every luncheon and 
afternoon function. Ralph says it is the talk of the clubs. It seems 
this is the true inwardness of Elsie’s little game: After your retort 
at my luncheon, Elsie laid a wager that she would trap you into using 
the same language that had excited your scorn. There were, even, bets 
made ‘in the clubs on her success. When you came to her about the 
Patroons’ card Elsie thought she was sure of winning, and was so 
ill-advised as to brag of it. Nearly everyone yesterday was in the 
secret except Mrs. Loring and myself, and nearly everyone had bet 
on Elsie. There never was such a sensation as when you took the stand 
you did! 

“One thing is certain, Elsie Van’s power is broken, and it was 
the little nobody from Jasonville who broke it. ‘The queen is dead. 
Long live the queen!” and Mrs. Denbigh made a mock obeisance. 

“Why, I thought I should be cut by everybody in New York!” 
cried Kitty in amazement. “You don’t mean to say that society has 
sided with me and not with Miss Vansittart ?” 

“Everybody is saying that what you said and did should have 
been said and done long ago. We're not so black.as we're painted, 
after all,” went on Mrs. Denbigh with the gravity of which Kitty 
had had previous glimpses. “The trouble is, we’re like sheep—we 
follow anyone who sets up to be a leader, even if she’s the black sheep 
of the flock. And then we don’t stop to think—there isn’t time. And 
when one never stops to take her bearings, before long she is hopelessly 
adrift. Maybe she only shifts hither and yon at the mercy of every 
wind and current, and maybe she goes to pieces on the rocks. 
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“Of course, it won’t last—society’s present fit of virtue. It is 
making a tremendous howl just now, but much is forgiven to the 
weak and erring—when they have money and position. A few nice 
women, including myself, will probably drop Miss Vansittart from 
their calling lists. Some others, Mrs. Ralston, for instance, will snub 
her; but the affair will soon blow over, and unless Madam Vansittart’s 
wrath scatters Elsie’s substance to the four winds, she will appear at 
the next function, as lovely and as unconcerned as ever. By the by, 
she stole the card out of Madam Vansittart’s desk. The revelation of 
that fact added not a little to the old Begum’s wrath.” 

“ How did Madam Vansittart know?’ asked Kitty in further sur- 
prise. 

“ Because I’ve just come from her house and an unvarnished recital 
of the tale,” replied Mrs. Denbigh calmly. “ You are not the only 
hero in New York to-day, though my heroism was one of the deeds of 
derring do—I haven’t the least idea what that means, but it sounds so 
heroic I know I must have done it—that would pale the world if known. 
But I am doomed to a nameless grave because an old Begum would 
have fits if I told. What comfort I can find must be sought in the pages 
of Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization.’ ” 

“Do tell me what you did,” implored Kitty. 

“ T—even I, alone and unarmed, save for my lorgnette, which in 
certain emergencies is equal to a revolver—sought the old Begum. 
I left her alive. But then, I never believed in the fits myself. They 
are nothing but ill-temper. Only a nasty temper could have preserved 
Madam Vansittart to her present old age. I am very fond of Elsie 
Van, but I am sorry for anyone in her shoes who has to face the O. B.’s 
present wrath. Elsie will be lucky if she gets off with having her ears 
boxed. 

“Tf a distorted version of the scene at Mrs. Loring’s had come 
to the old Begum’s ears,” went on Mrs. Denbigh more seriously, “ it 
would have made an unpleasantness for Isabel. Thus it was doubly 
my duty as her friend and your guardian a pro tem. to tell the 
O. B. the truth.” 

“Tt was awfully good of you to do it,” murmured Kitty. “I 
know”—she finished the sentence haltingly—“ how you hate to take 
trouble.” 

Had it not been her own fault, she asked herself, that she had failed 
to discern earlier the finer nature of Laura Denbigh? How quickly 
she had come to her aid yesterday, with all her horror of a “scene,” 
and at the risk of injuring her own popularity ! 

“T had a few old scores to pay off myself,” answered Mrs. Den- 
bigh. “You’ve seen O’Neil in ‘Monte Cristo’? I got an immense 
amount of satisfaction out of that play! If anybody is going to do 
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any forgiving, I want him to do it in the first act, and we'll all go 
home and have some tea. But after five long acts of trying to get 
even with somebody, to have any forgiveness in the last scene is thor- 
oughly weak-minded and mean-spirited. And after Monte Cristo has 
killed off everybody he has any grudge against, I have the happiest 
assurance that no twinge of remorse will mar his satisfaction. I like 
to think of him, as the curtain goes down, saying ‘ Monte - Cristo’s 
revenge is complete!’ In future years thus think of me!” 

“Oh, no!” It was impossible just then for Kitty to reply lightly. 
Something in her friend’s mocking tone hurt her with a pain no less 
real that it was intangible, but Mrs. Denbigh may have understood the 
real significance of the protest, for she made answer, and there was an 
underlying sadness in her voice: 

“T told you long ago my scheme of life, ‘ Build in the valley and 
not on the heights.’ Such a conclusion is inevitable with certain 
natures if they are once launched on society.” 

“ But the avalanche finds them in the valley,” suggested Kitty. 

“And the drainage is sure to be bad,” assented Mrs. Denbigh. 
“But I’ve thrown away my Alpine stock. I could not find my way 
alone to the heights above, and I have no guide!” With these words 
she left hurriedly, as though she feared by lingering to be betrayed 
into further disclosures. 

There was an unusual throng of visitors that afternoon,—it was 
Mrs. Van Ness’s “at home” day,—and Kitty fancied that each guest 
looked at her with speculative curiosity. Mrs. Loring, her hostess of 
yesterday, held out both her hands in farewell. 

“T want to tell you, my dear Mrs. Blair, how very sorry I am that 
my house should have been the scene of your attempted mortification. 
My husband joins with me in hoping that you and Mr. Blair will 
give us the honor of your company frequently this winter.” 

In different ways was like cordiality expressed by several other 
women, who represented what was truly the best in society. Kitty was 
almost glad that insurmountable barriers would prevent her staying 
in New York beyond the allotted time; it was a relief not to be obliged © 
to think for a little while! She almost feared too that her virtue would 
not stand further pressure. 

Some time in the future, perhaps, she would let. her fancy dwell 
- on what might have been if Jack’s wild “investment” had brought 
the golden returns he anticipated. Poor Jack! To-morrow night was 
the Patroons’ ball. The day after Egbert and Isabel returned, and the 
reign was ended of the mock Caliph and his wife. 

As she was awaiting Jack’s return in the drawing-room a letter 
was brought her. It had come by special messenger. Kitty broke open 
the seal with its imposing crest and read: 
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“ My DEAR Mgs. Bialik: I cannot expreas to you the mor- 
tification and regret with which the knowledge of my grand- 
daughter’s conduct has filled me, nor my appreciation of the 
spirit that foiled the wanton attack. 

“ Will you do me the honor to accept the accompanying 
card of invitation?—with the assurance that you shall not be 
annoyed at the Patroons’ ball by the presence of Miss Vansit- 


tart. 
*T have the hcnor to remain, 


“My dear Madam, 
“Very respectfully yours, 
“ ELIZABETH VANSITTART.” 


Should she tell her husband of the unexpected turn of affairs? 
In the clearer sight that was come to her, the position in the Wall 
Street office of the late President of the Peveril Bank was only: one 
to be dreaded. Yet-she could not quite bring herself to the decision 
of throwing the card into the fire. Besides, Jack had the right to be 
consulted, she reflected. 

When, in the last fortnight, had she and Jack had an opportunity 
for one of the evenings of quiet, confidential talk that had made so 
much of their happiness in Jasonville? One glance at her husband’s 
face seemed to confirm her worst apprehensions. It was grave beyond 
all recollection; he scarcely spoke throughout the meal. 

Husband and wife made a mere pretence of eating. 

“ Shall we go to the drawing-room?” said Jack at last. “I have 
something to tell you that must be told without delay.” 


VI 


WirtH a tightening of the heart-strings Kitty led the way to the 
drawing-room. Despite the fact that for the past few days she had 
been bracing herself to hear the words her husband was about to speak, 
the dreaded moment found her still unprepared. Jack appeared to find 
equal difficulty in breaking the news—that was no news—that he had 
ruined the present and hopelessly mortgaged the future. Kitty noted 
how strained were the muscles of the clenched fist that bore heavily 
upon a little table by his side. Husband and wife looked at each other 
in a silence that was long in the reckoning that is not of minutes. 
When Jack spoke at last his tones were thick and husky. 

“T have to tell you, Kitty,” he said, “that I have won the throw. 
The money I put in has returned, doubled.” 

“We are going home with clean hands! Oh Jack, I am afraid I 
am not realizing sufficiently how thankful I ought to be! I wouldn’t 
reproach you, dear, when there seemed no way out; I would: have: 
worked my fingers to the bone to redeem your honor; but now that we 
can set matters straight, I may tell you that I could never have held up 
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my head again in the thought that we had betrayed the trust reposed in 
us. I was equally to blame.” 

She tried to tell him of the episode with Mrs. Ralston, but her voice 
broke before she finished the recital and she buried her face in her 
husband’s erm in the old, loving fashion. Then she showed him the 
card of invitation. If they would, the new future of society and of 
wealth, so eagerly coveted by both a few days ago, was open to them. 
But there was no indecision in Jack’s voice. 

“ Have we been blind, Kitty? Are we sure that we are yet restored 
to our senses?” he asked, with a note in his voice that she felt rather 
than heard. “Is this opportunity a leading or a temptation? Did 
our brief glory turn our heads, well nigh to our own undoing, that 
we both sought, though at a ruinous price, to remain the Caliph 
and his wife? I could never have been anything but a mock Caliph, 
Kitty. 39 

“Nor I anything but a mock Caliph’s wife,” she answered with 
new humility. 

And as, in the light of their restored confidence and love,—the most 
blessed reality in all the world,—her inner vision grew clearer and yet 
more clear, till insight became foresight, she went on softly: 

“ We were neither of us fitted for the parts, dear, either by nature 
or training. You were not made for a rich man nor one with great 
responsibilities; nor I for a society woman. My feet would soon have 
gone from under me and I should have been swept hopelessly out to 
sea. Some natures, I know, prove equal to the strain and temptations 
of society, some women wield nobly their power as leaders of fashion. 
If I withstood the temptation, it was by special grace, not by inherent 
strength. I was very near the edge of the precipice.” 

“ You mean the affair at Mrs. Loring’s?” queried Jack. 

“ How did you know?” asked Kitty breathlessly. 

“T heard, yesterday afternoon, at the club. ‘There were bets, it 
seems, all over town upon it. Most of the wagers were ten to one on 
Miss Vansittart. Kitty, my wife’s name to be bandied in such a 
fashion !” 

“But I didn’t, Jack! I didn’t say it!” There was a quiver like 
a child’s in her voice. “You don’t think, Jack, that I said it?” she 
asked imploringly. “ Could I look you in the face, as I am looking now, 
if I had so far forgotten my womanhood ?” 

“No more than I could look into your eyes, darling, if I had for- 
gotten my manhood. I was nearer to the precipice than you. By God’s 
mercy I have been saved from the consequences of my own reckless act. 
The smoking-room was full yesterday,” he resumed. “ Everybody was 
expectant for the word; it was to be sent at once by a—is there a Mrs. 
Ralston?” Kitty nodded. “The messenger had come just before I 
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entered. It was like a scene after election. Everybody was shouting 
and cheering you. Everybody in the room insisted on shaking hands 
with me. It was not pleasant,” added Jack, “to hear your name 
made free with even thus, but if they had spoken of you as they did of 
Miss Vansittart, I’d have killed all the fellows there—and then killed 
myself! It was then, I think, that things began to look differently to 
me. Not that they were cleared up all at once, but—oh, well, Kitty, 
you know I’m not good at explanations. I left the club wondering 
what things paid and what didn’t. I haven’t quite settled things in my 
mind on that point, either.” 

Her woman’s nature found readily the explanation. Perhaps the 
assertion of their own truest natures might, at the crucial moment, 
have sufficed to open their eyes. But deep in her heart was the con- 
viction that, clear sighted in their mutual love, it was thus they had 
been saved, blind though each had been to their own peril. 

“So, this morning, when old Coles told me he had unloaded and I 
followed his tip, I wasn’t as glad as I might have been,” resumed Jack. 
“T’ve replaced the money in the bank to Isabel’s and Egbert’s credit, 
and there is left——-’ The sum he named would once have sounded a 
fortune in Kitty’s ears. 

Her breath quickened. The amount coincided exactly with the 
money lost by the Percys in the Peveril Bank crash. Was it merely 
a coincidence ? 

“Tt isn’t clean money, Jack, if it came through that man’s hands,” 
she answered slowly. “ Unloading?—that means, does it not, that 
somebody loses, that your gain is someone’s loss—or undoing?” She 
shuddered as she thought of the pistol-shot with which one poor soul 
had refused to meet calamity. 

She scarcely heeded her husband’s assent, qualified by the assertion 
that it was all in “the way of business.” “Unloading” was an opera- 
tion performed by everybody on “ the street.” Perhaps his man’s con- 
science could never, in certain directions, be so quickened as Kitty’s 
had been in the wretched flat at Harlem. In her ears was the racking 
cough that could be cured in Colorado—under existing circumstances 
a place as inaccessible as the moon. To Clara Percy and her mother, 
again, money meant life, comfort, such happiness as could be theirs 
with the memory of that other life taken from them through the results 
of another’s crime. To Jack and herself, what did the fortune matter? 
Had they not both, the mock Caliph and his wife, learned how little 
their real happiness depended upon the possession of unlimited wealth ? 
In the glow of their restored confidence, the assurance of their 
mutual love, what mattered the years ahead of toil for their daily 


bread ? 
She told Jack of the visit to Harlem. 
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“The money came to us through Mr. Coles,” she said. “ Were we 
not meant to be the agents of his restitution ?” 

Perhaps, deep in her heart, another thought impelled the utter- 
ance. Were it not safer for both to hamper no possible future with 
a return of the embarrassments of their Caliphhood? He too may 
have felt the deeper significance of her words, for as she held up, 
smilingly, the card of invitation, he made answer unhesitatingly,— 

“Tt shall be as you wish.” 

She crossed the room and laid the card upon the fire. 

“T have counted the cost,” she said. 


- 


THE PEACE OF THE RAIN 


BY MABEL EARLE 
BR’ still, be still, tired world, and go to sleep. 


The dusk is growing deep. 

Far off and dim beneath the shadowed skies 
Long, grassy foot-hills rise, 
And fold on fold above their shoulders brown 
Gray mists are closing down, 
Drawn low and wide with interweaving lines 
Beneath the purple pines. 
Lower and lower still the soft clouds creep 
(Be still and go to sleep), : 
By pebbled beach and poplars trembling gray— 
Faint now and far away— 
Fold after fold, vail after vail, until 
They blot out plain and hill 
As temple curtains drawn from sky to sod 
To shut thee in with God. 


Oh, dearer far than sun on hill and plain 
Peace of the night and rain ; 

_ Unto earth’s weariness most sweet, most blest, 
Infinite balm of rest. 
On sky and stream the darkness closes deep. 
Be still and go to sleep. 





OVER THE ALPS IN A 
DILIGENCE 


A CONTRAST 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


$ 


HAD just begun to cycle and to like it when Mr. Ruskin made that 

| famous protest in his “ best bad language” against the sport, and 
at the time I could see no excuse for his prejudice. But. later 
there came moments, after miles of up-hill work in the sun or leagues of 
ploughing through the mud, when it seemed almost as if he were right, 
and the way to travel must be by carriage, or, if you did not happen to 
be a rich wine merchant’s son, by diligence. Quite recently, however, 
I was obliged to try the diligence for myself, and as I had already 
“ wriggled on wheels,” as Mr. Ruskin prettily describes it, through the 
same country, I had a chance to decide the point. by actual experience. 


e 


The country was Switzerland—not the Switzerland of lakes. and 
valleys, where it is as easy going as along the Wissahickon and up to 
the top of Chestnut Hill, but the Switzerland of giddy heights and 
awful precipices that exalted Manfred and filled Hyperion’s soul with 
a fierce and painful delight; and the cycler in the Alps has many more 
opportunities for emotion than even those emotional heroes. ‘The jour- 
ney is full of dangers and drawbacks. There is, to begin with, the 
drawback of having to climb to the top of the pass you are crossing. 
Given time and patience, yon can do it on your wheel. Usually I have 
neither, and the first kilometre sees me on my feet, my back bent, per- 
spiration streaming from my face, dust choking me: dust and heat, 
as far as I know, being normal conditions when you are climbing an 
Alpine pass, unless the clouds fall and the road disappears in drench- 
ing mist. At last the top is reached, the glorious coast begins,—and 
with it the dangers; for swerve ever so little outward, as you turn the 
sharp zigzags, and you land in eternity. Once let your bicycle get away 
with you, and Mazeppa’s record must be broken. 

However, if people could only understand it, half the pleasure is 
in the dangers and drawbacks. It is the same in every sport. Were 
there no fun in hard work, men would never play football and cricket. 
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Nor would holidays be spent in climbing mountains, pulling boats up 
rivers, lugging a gun over pathless moors, hunting big game in un- 
healthy jungles. It is the toiling we call play that makes life endurable, 
whatever Sir George Cornwall Lewis may have said to the contrary. 
Cycling without a few difficulties and discomforts would be a very tame 
business. ‘The pushing up-hill has its own curious charm, so has the 
grumbling. The water of the glacier-fed spring, where I stop speech- 
less from fatigue and temper, the bread and cheese and beer of the 
lonely Refuge where I eat another in the day’s endless series of 
luncheons, would not be so delicious but for the heat and the dust, 
nor the pine-wood and the shadow of the towering cliff so sweet and 
cool but for the intolerable sunshine. And what zest the contrast gives 
to the long coast! I like too my freedom, as a cycler, to come and to go, 
to loaf and to hurry, to make my own hours; I revel in the perfect 
appetite born of my labors; I thrill with the pleasant consciousness of 
having done a big thing; so much so, that not in the midst of my doubt- 
ing, not in the worst hour of toil and tribulation, would I have given up 
these advantages, with my bicycle, if I could have helped it. 


e 


But a time came when I could not help it. I had cycled one summer 
over ten of the Alpine passes, among them several of the highest and 
most difficult, and I was ambitious to complete my record by riding 
over the highest of all. Therefore, last summer, when I found myself 
bound for the Italian lakes, I took the entirely indirect route to Como 
by way of the Austrian Tyrol and the Stelvio Pass. I had wheeled to 
Bregenz, and then, over a not particularly good road, to Feldkirch and 
Bludenz; I had crossed the Arlberg, above the tunnel that is almost a 
rival to the St. Gothard; I had passed through St. Anton and Landeck, 
there leaving the railroad behind; and I had got as far from trains and 
towns as Ried, when my tire collapsed. J., my fellow-traveller, and I 
worked over it a whole morning. But it was useless: the puncture was 
found and patched, the tire was pumped up, and the next minute was 
as flat as one’s worst enemy could wish it. By noon I gave up hope. 
There was nothing to do but either to drive back to Landeck and thence 
train to Innsbriick, where I did not want to go, or else to pocket my am- 
bition, take the diligence—I am not a travelling Croesus to afford a pri- 
vate carriage—up and over the Stelvio, and so to Como, where I not 
only wanted to go, but where it was absolutely necessary I should go. 

I telegraphed to Landeck. That was the first nuisance. You never 
have to telegraph to: secure a seat on your own bicycle, and I never 
cared to regulate my pleasures by wire, like the astonishing people in 
Mr. James’s little story. There was not a place in the real diligence,— 
the Swiss season was then at its height,—but just one was left in a 
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sort of bastard, or omnibus, diligence. When the omnibus drew up 
in front of the inn at Ried it looked as commonplace as its name. It 
was very like the ordinary nondescript conveyance that the summer 
boarding-house at home used to send to meet one at the station. There 
were three seats at the back, each holding three people, another of the 
same capacity in front, and room for one person next to the driver. 
The other twelve passengers, who had begun the journey at Landeck, 
had been selfish enough to reserve the most uncomfortable place for me. 
I sat with my back to the horses, wedged in between a German Herr 
Professor in a hot black frock-coat, and a flower-pot done up in brown 
paper and safety-pins and guarded by the Herr Professor’s wife. I do 
not know that it paid half price, but it took up quite half a seat. The 
day was sunny, and an awning was stretched across the top of the dili- 
gence, with a short curtain hanging low on either side and shutting in: 
the back completely. We started at a pace that would have shamed me 
had I been walking and pushing my bicycle. The Herr Professor and 
his wife stretched their heads forward to peer out beneath the curtain 
and gave me a fine back view of their hats, which were not beautiful. 
Occasionally I had a vague impression that we were passing between 
green fields, and that in the villages little girls ran by the diligence to 
offer us flowers and fruit; or else, with a sudden jolt, I managed to see 
that we were on the brink of a great precipice overlooking a rushing, 
roaring mountain stream, or that on the hill-side above lay the long, 
white windings of our road. 

I had not the alternative the diligence is supposed to give of an 
entertaining study of character. Wherever it is cheap in Switzerland 
—and the omnibus diligence is cheap—the company is made up of 
the German tourists I know by heart: the man large, big-voiced, 
aggressively genial, with the inevitable wedding-ring on his plump 
finger—I do believe he is born with his wedding-ring on; the woman 
as dowdily dressed as a woman can be; both, when in marching order, 
strapped to a huge bag at their back, and both speaking English with 
that consideration the German shows in mastering the language of 
people who refuse to learn any but their own. 

We stopped when any village, however tiny, was an excuse, but never 
just where I should have liked to linger, and never long enough to do 
anything but bolt a cup of coffee or a bit of bread and fruit. I thought 
of those lazy halts under the pines, the bicycles propped up against a 
tree, and the near spring our only house of refreshment! And the 
funny part of it was that all the others were travelling in this fashion 
for pleasure, and that every summer hundreds and thousands do the 
same thing and have the heart to believe they are enjoying themselves 
and seeing the Tyrol. 

At Nauders several passengers left us, but it was already dusk; 
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after St. Valentine I had the choice of nine seats at the back of the 
diligence, but it was pitch black. Wherever I sat, I looked out into the 
impenetrable night. And our jog-trot pace weighed upon my spirits 
like lead. A coach gallops and dashes through romance with great 
cracking of whips, holloing of postilions, and tooting of horns. We 
crawled along like a hearse. 

The clock was striking eleven when we got to the good hotel at Neu 
Spondinig. I was cramped in every part of my body. I was veiled, 
cloaked, wrapped, swaddled in dust; the first fine edge of my hunger 
was blunted. And there was J., after waiting for me for hours and 
hours, still eloquent over the comparative ease of his ride, the beauty 
and grandeur of the Fiinstermunz, the interest of the road,—a fortress 
here, an old monastery there, or a little silent lake, a wild brawling 
river,—while for all I had seen of the Alps I might have been cooped 
up in a London omnibus. I could describe to him the shape of the Herr 
Professor’s hat and the arrangement of safety-pins in the brown-paper 
parcel. I could count up the lumps of sugar nibbled by the little 
woman with a squirrel’s mouth who sat opposite, and the wunderschéns 
that exploded at intervals from the front seat; but of the country I 
had been driven through I knew absolutely nothing. 


@ 


The next morning the same omnibus started at some unearthly hour 
for Trafoi. On my bicycle I do not mind how unearthly the hour I 
appoint over night for the start. If I sleep late, my bicycle waits. But 
a diligence, or omnibus, waits for no lazy woman, and I had to scramble 
through dressing and breakfast, a thing I hate to do, so that I was 
‘cross and flurried before the journey began. Otherwise matters were 
much improved. I sat by the driver—a concession for which he asked 
in return that I should be very nice. I was so glad of the place at any 
cost that I did not stay to ask whether dignity required me to be less 
nice than offended. 

As it was, I could see that we were crossing a wide valley, on a 
fairly level road almost all the way to Prad, and that, after Prad, we 
were climbing slowly and gradually through the pine-woods, with rare 
glimpses of the mountains above. But upon the cool beauty of the 
morning I looked through a curtain of dust. I know that a bicycle 
raises the dust on a badly kept road after a long drought; indeed, I 
have often wondered at the great trail the pneumatic tire leaves behind 
it. But the cycler rides away from it; in the diligence the horses kick 
it up in front of you and you ride into it. 

Out of the dust we came at Trafoi to find it a perfect morning, the 
sky cloudless, the sun burning, in the air the pleasant chill of near 
glaciers. Across the valley rose the Ortler. But the hour or so of 
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waiting was spent in asking about the diligence, in being told there was 
no seat for me, in being promised, at the price of a substantial fee, what- 
ever hole or corner could be made for me, but more especially for my 
bicycle, to which the driver seemed to cherish a deep-rooted objection. 
Mr. Howells says that the talk of the modern railway traveller, if he is 
honest, must be largely of the porters and guides and coachmen who 
are his chief acquaintances by the way. But the thoughts of the Swiss 
tourist, if he is honest, must be all of his chance to get to the next 
stage of his journey. The Ortler or the Matterhorn may be the most 
conspicuous feature in the landscape, but for him it is dwarfed by the 
diligence. 

Finally, I and my bicycle, fastened on behind with its front wheel 
tilted up at an astonishing and ostentatious angle, were allowed to 
share a supplément—an Alpine word for an extra trap—with a family 
of three Hungarians—father, mother, and son. They must have been 
very charming, for I remember, before the day was over, it occurred to 
me how insupportable the drive would have proved had they been the 
least little bit less so. Charming as they were, I grew tired of admiring 
their point of view in broken English, of joining in their well-regulated 
raptures, of taking my Baedeker at second hand. It was a rest when, 
as we climbed through the pines and up farther into the absolutely 
barren wastes of the highest road in Europe, they got out and walked. 
I sat still and enjoyed the great solace of my own society. On one side 
was the marvellous Ortler, on the other, the grim, bare mountain side, 
in front the driver’s back. His coat grew as familiar to me as the Pro- 
fessor’s hat of the day before. 


I can imagine Franzenshohe, under some circumstances, vastly dra- 
matic. It is a bleak inn and customs-station on a melancholy little 
plateau, at what seems the outer edge of the world, looking off into no- 
where, but at certain hours of the day besieged and overrun by a crowd 
of hungry, struggling tourists—a cook’s head-quarters in the wilder- 
ness. But I only thought this afterwards. At the time I was too much 
taken up in moving from one supplément to another, and in dishonor- 
ing my digestion by the most hurried and interrupted meal I have ever 
been called upon to swallow. 

Then up and up, along the road hanging on the mountain side, 
where I had seen J. crawling, no bigger than a fly, a few minutes before; 
up and up, into the very abomination of desolation, the more amazing 
because it was too early for the snow that a little later explains the 
great height of the pass, while the road is without the galleries, and 
posts, and short corkscrew zigzags that make the really lower St. 
Gothard and Simplon and Spliigen much more impressive; on and on, 
listening to paraphrases of Baedeker; on and on, with the driver’s coat 
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always for a landmark; on and on, to the top and, with one step, into 
Italy; and here, between the frontier post and the Inn of Three Lan- 
guages, another mad change from supplément to supplément and not a 
second for sentiment. On and on, now down the short steep zigzags 
and round the curves. On a bicycle, swaying and swinging with your 
wheel, you seem to be flying into space. In the diligence, we plunged 
and jolted down at the driver’s pace, now quicker, though I could have 
wished it were not, for the dust blew back in a hurricane. [I ate it, I 
smelt it, I saw nothing but dust. It hung over the landscape, dimming 
it, as we wound down through the bleak, high valley; down the break- 
neck green slopes; down through the marvellous gorge; down through 
the black tunnels, the avalanche galleries, over the airy bridges; down 
deeper and deeper into the blue, shadowy depths. What a ride on a 
bicycle! J. coasted the entire distance, while I was being carted down 
like freight! It is the inactivity of the diligence that deadens your 
power for pleasure. People say you see nothing from a bicycle, but of 
the passes I have descended the one I remember the least well is the 
most beautiful, the Stelvio on the Italian side, the only one I did not 


coast on my wheel. m 


At Bormio all Italy lies before you—the Italy of the vine and the 
myrtle, of the old castle and the enchanting, smelly stone town. And 
at Bormio I took the diligence for the third and last time. 

Here it was the real diligence, big, yellow, lumbering, with ban- 
quette behind and coupé in front. It came lurching out into the dark, 
cool, narrow Italian street, between the high houses, in the midst of a 
cheerful clatter. Something in the very look of the thing stirs the 
imagination. In a book or a picture it is enough to make you die of 
envy, though on your knees you ought to thank fortune you were born 
in the days of bicycles and motor cars. I had a middle seat inside, 
which I thought a grievance until I saw the sufferings of the unfortu- 
nates by the window, exposed to the full fury of the dust and the sun. 
As for the passengers in the banquette, where I had longed to be, at the 
first halt their general demoralization might have given points to the 
traveller by train between Philadelphia and Atlantic City on a hot, dry 


August day. 
@ 


The Valtellina, I have no doubt, is one of the loveliest valleys in 
Italy. When we stopped, as we did in all the towns and villages, and 
sometimes in the open country, for the mail I saw the purple mountains 
that shut it in; I saw how well a castle or a church was set upon the 
lower hills; I saw the hot, white-blue Italian sky, the ruffled surface of 
far vineyards, the little clusters of brown roofs gathered about a cam- 
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panile; and, knowing my Italy, I could, from these disjointed parts, 
compose the whole picture. Most of the time, however, we were creep- 
ing along at diligence pace, and I could see nothing but a steaming field 
framed by the window, or the awful face of an idiot jabbering and 
giggling in the sun. There was no widening the prospect, for I could 
not move to try a new point of view. The six of us wretched men and 
women were packed like sardines in a box. On one side of me was a 
nun in voluminous black woollen drapery, whose ‘constant praying 
could not keep her cool; on the other, a fat woman in a tight silk gown, 
with a thick dotted veil over a face so red I feared an apoplectic fit for 
her on the spot. My friends of the day before filled the opposite seat. 
“Tt is for our sins,” the father groaned, but all of us put together 
could not have committed sins shocking and many enough for one such 
Purgatory. “ Poor modern slaves and simpletons, who let themselves 
be dragged like cattle or felled timber through the countries they 
imagine themselves visiting,” is Mr. Ruskin’s description of travellers 
by train. But our trains are luxurious compared to the diligence of our 
grandfathers. The quarters for cattle on an ocean steamer are more 
commodious. And the worst of it is that the journey by diligence, 
slow,—it took us from nine in the morning till five in the afternoon to 
do about sixty kilometres,—oppressive, monotonous, eventually reduces 
one to an abject state of stupefaction. It is not at all like the blissful 
stupefaction that comes from hard physical exercise in the open air. 
Stevenson, it is true, at the end of his long canoe voyage could no longer 
count the strokes of his paddle; but he could make the strokes, which ° 
is the main thing. The stupefaction of the diligence means dulness of 
body as of mind—complete physical and mental incapacity. Steven- 
son was still a healthy human animal in good condition. That day in 
the Valtellina I felt myself more degraded than the crétins by the 
way—lI had not the energy even to jabber and giggle in the sun. When 
I got out at Tirano, where we lunched, my degradation had begun. I 
reached Sondrio, the journey’s end, such a wreck as I hope never to be 
again. 
@ 

I am afraid this may sound like a chapter of grumbling, but it 
really is not. Now the journey is over, I can afford to enjoy it, and I 
do. I would not have missed the experience for a great deal. With 
the diligence, as sometimes happens with a play or a book, its very 
defects add to its interest, and it is always useful to be shown the truth 
for the truth, and especially about the past we like to exalt at the ex- 
pense of the present. I do not think this end of the century beyond 
reproach, but, at least, we have learned how to travel and how to get 
every pleasure out of it that can be got better than our fathers and 
grandfathers. People often wonder why, before the time of Rousseau, 
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no one paid much attention to nature and scenery, and why, for long 
after him, few shared his interest—why the many, with Evelyn, could 
see only the “horrid rocks” of Fontainebleau, or, with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, look forward only with uneasiness to passing “ those 
dreadful Alps so much talked of.” I know now: the old methods of 
travelling were responsible. If my knowledge of Alpine landscape 
were confined to the drive from Ried to Sondrio, I could not grow 
eloquent in praise. Not that I am easily discountenanced by trivial 
discomforts, hard as these are to bear. The discomforts of cycling, as 
I have said, I accept cheerfully. Dust can be brushed off, weary muscles 
can be relaxed, heat can be drowned in the golden beer of Austria or 
the good wine of the Valtellina. But there is no such prompt remedy 
for the mental limpness, the physical exhaustion, of the diligence. It 
is not surprising that the English Dick Turpins and the picturesque 
brigands of Italy waxed fat and prosperous in the days of coaching; 
the only marvel is that they were ever resisted. The traveller might 
have been armed with a pistol, but scarcely with the resolution to cock 
it and pull the trigger. | 

Altogether, my experience of the diligence confirms my confidence 
in the bicycle. I shall never again, at the instigation of Mr. Ruskin or 
any other dreamer of dreams, entertain the shadow of a doubt. But, 
like the enthusiast who lamented that the child is born who will see the 
last Gypsy, I regret that the child is born who will ride in the last dili- 
gence. I should greatly prefer that it did not disappear. When other 
‘ people are in it, I think it one of the picturesque features of the Sim- 
plon Pass, for example, and I resent the present burrowing of the 
railroad tunnel below. Without it, I feel too that certain roads in 
Andalusia and elsewhere must lose much of their charm. I would pre- 
serve it to the world, even as I would save from destruction, if I could, 


the venerable dirt of the old forgotten Italian hill-town, or the little, . . 


quiet, green courts in the heart of London. But let me enjoy it stand- “ 
ing humbly by the roadside with my bicycle as it lumbers past, in the 
crack of its whip, that “earnest of romance” Mr. Henley finds in the 
smell of ships—the romance of an age that is pleasant to recall, pleas- 
anter still not to have lived and travelled in. 


$ 
AT HIS FEET 


BY MARCO MORROW 


LL day he scans the far horizon’s blue 
And asks, Will Earth and Heaven ever meet? 
While all around, deep-dyed with Heaven’s hue, 
The violets are blooming at his feet. 





THE IMMEDIATE JEWEL 
By Marie Van Vorst. 


Author of “‘Bagsby’s Daughter,’ etc. 
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‘‘Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 
Is the Immediate Jewel of their souls.’ ‘4 


ENDLETON decided that he was in love with Mrs. Ferrars’s 
p sister, Millicent. 

Mrs. Ferrars was the better-looking of the sisters; Mrs. 
Ferrars was the more enthralling. These acknowledgments proved 
that before marriage he had clearly seen pitfalls which might assail 
in later days,—those pitfalls, at least, within his family-in-law’s 
range,—and, looking at Mrs. Ferrars, Pendleton was sure that a man 
who did not fall into the family in absolute adoration was possessed 
of a stronger head for looking over abysses than was he. 


The American colony (motherly in its greeting to an eligible young 
man) had opened its tenderest embrace to the agreeable Pendleton. 
It must be candidly admitted that he was not dazzled in the least. He 
didn’t want to marry any of the jeunes filles, nor had he appreciated 
his opportunity to flirt with women, happily or unhappily married. 
Courteous, companionable, deliciously full of the enjoyment of life, 
they found him withal elusive. He had already in April planned to 
leave France. 

“You won’t go without seeing a Paris spring?” Mrs. Carson re- 
proached him. 

“Spring is the same, isn’t it, everywhere?” said the Westerner 
innocently. 

“Stay and see,” advised the lady. Pendleton reversed the injunc- 
tion. He saw—like a miracle! 

One day he was awakened very early by hearing in the street below 
the plaintive pipe of the goat’s-milk vender and the sound of the little, 
tinkling bells. The pipe had a shrill note—it was an exquisite sylvan 
marvel. Later, as he looked down the Champs Elysées’ length from 
the Arc de Triomphe to the Place de la Concorde, he saw the long, 
wide vista held in a haze of frail loveliness; the bloom-covered 
branches trembled like golden threads, like sea-flowers rising through 
quivering light. 
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He rode at noon with Pierre de Presle in the Bois and noticed two 
women walking side by side. 

“Those are Mesdames Ferrars and Fairwen,” informed his friend, 
who bowed. 

“Mrs. Ferrars? Why, I’ve a letter to her,” Pendleton remem- 


bered. “T’ll present it to-day.” 


“That is one of the most charming people I ever saw!” Mrs. 
Ferrars, in the window of her salon, looked out on the Champs Elysées 
(as she did indeed daily), but this time with new interest. 

Mr. Pendleton had just taken his leave at the end of a visit, fol- 
lowing hard on a letter of introduction. Of the brilliant crowd abroad 
in the early spring afternoon he now became, for an instant, part. He 
got into his automobile. The chaffeur taking his seat beside him ap- 
peared clever and professional, but Pendleton was as clever, as profes- 
sional. He ran his own machine to perfection. Spinning it clean 
athwart the open space that a moment’s lull in passing traffic offered, 
straight down the broad avenue he took his flashing way. 

“ Charming, charming!” murmured Mrs. Ferrars. “I wish you 
might marry him, Milly!” 

“If I married all the men you have found charming by this time 
I might——” 

“have left Mr. Pendleton for another?” finished Mrs. Ferrars 
softly. She turned back to the salon. 

“ How vulgar we are, how complotting, how we dispose of him.” 

“TI agree with you,” assented the younger sister, “and he has 
already, without a shade of doubt, disposed of himself or been dis- 
posed of—rich, young, and——~” 

(“ Heartwhole,” Mrs. Ferrars added, but not aloud.) “ Wonder- 
fully hospitable,” was her audible ending. “He made out a list of 
things for us to remember.” She went over to the centre-table and 
took up a leather note-book wherein Miss Fairwen had written the 
amusements planned during Mr. Pendleton’s gay visit. 

“ He dines here to-night, and we with him to-morrow at Paillard’s. 
Then the races Sunday and—but that for the present seems to be all. 
I hope that Worth will send my coat.” 

“And for me,” broke in the younger, putting her hand on her 
sister’s arm; “don’t you hope something new and beautiful will come 
for me?” — 

“ Ah, you’ve got five years’ handicap,” smiled Mrs. Ferrars. 

And Pendleton, flying down the Champs Elysées, thought of them 
both, “ Charming, charming!” and repeated the adjective with a throb 
of pleasure and gratitude that into his horizon had come the lovely 
two, deigning friendship and evident welcome. 
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The avenue his wheels spurned was a festal way.. The trees over 
his head were green with emerald greenness, white with tossing plumes 
and feathers of chestnut bloom. The people whom he knew passing 
in carriages or on foot were remarkably kind creatures! He warmed 
towards them,—extending a benevolent gratitude and liking such as 
their dinners, their adopting of him and running after him these last 
months, had never hitherto awakened in his ungrateful heart. 

His auto crossed the Place de la Concorde and turned into the Rue 
Royale. In front of him rose the shadows of the Madeleine; behind 
him fountains tossed sparkling waters that became opals and diamonds 
flashed through sun-filled air. He ran his carriage up close to the 
sidewalk in front of a florist’s, got out, and looked a moment at the 
windows where roses, orchids, and lilies massed pale color against a 
forest of azalea-trees. 

The interest with which he had hitherto bought flowers for his 
friends had led him to order roses by the dozens, enclosing his card 
with his gift. But as he entered this flower-garden, he wondered if 
in all Paris were flowers lovely enough to express what he wished ! 

He was a tall, conspicuous — The patronne herself assailed 
_ him. “ Monsieur desire?” 

Without, his red carriage aren puffing gently, and the chaffeur 
bent to arrange the motor. Pendleton chose flowers like a prodigal 
prince. From vases and stands he cut a swath that left even the show- 
window waste—dozens of roses, great bunches of lilies-of-the-valley, 
white and purple violets in bands of color. His gift possessed’a pecu- 
liar delicate loveliness, distinctly suggesting the influence he had felt 
this day for the first time in his life, and which was fast changing 
the world. 

On the desk of the cashier he found a pen and ink, and taking out 
a card from his pocket prepared to address the little envelope. With 
pen poised, he hesitated for an instant, flushing like a boy as he 
weighed his question. The patronne by his side twisted in her fingers 
several violets with maidenhair, winding them about with wire, dex- 
terously arranging part of a dinner-table decoration. 

“ Joli—amoureux!”” she murmured with sympathetic comprehen- 
sion, looking at the blond young man. 

Pendleton bent and wrote. “I'll send it to—it’s more courteous— 
better taste—after all!” and his pen traced, “ Madame Ferrars, Champs 
Elysées.” 

“This,” he said, as he left the shop, “this is the spring—I have 
seen it—and it ts different in Paris!” 


Mrs. Ferrars and Miss Fairwen had appeared in that part of Paris 
known as “the American Colony” as two orchids unregistered might 
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suddenly spring upon the margin of a well-ticketed rosebed. They 
were unknown. Given a fair start, the American Colony can trace a 
story to its most unsavory point, can make good what is lacking, can 
create as neat and perfect a history in as short a time as can any other 
mundane circle of leisure people. 

The sisters installed themselves in their house on the Champs 
Elysées in an approved, even. to be envied manner. Their bearing was 
irreproachable, their toilets exquisite. They entertained discreetly 
and well. They received, they were received. Finally, the enterprising 
Someone, who had been all the while faithfully following the scent, 
fell joyously upon it. 

Mrs. Ferrars, the gentle, lovely Mrs. Ferrars, had run away, purely 
and simply “run away,” from her husband. “ Left him high and dry 
in Kentucky,” said the pathfinder, in first telling. And the man who 
heard murmured that he didn’t know anyone could be left “ dry” in 
Kentucky,—and “ weren’t there doubtless points of favor on Mrs. 
Ferrars’s side?” 

But no! It further appeared that Colonel Ferrars was one of 
nature’s noblemen—sinned against horribly. He was only waiting 
until he could divorce his wife, seeking time and the proper occasion 
when he could signally subpoena the co-respondent. 

Little Miss Fairwen was unreservedly popular, her behavior that 
of the model, well-chaperoned young girl. She had been given choice 
of marriageable men, and her engagement was no sooner contradicted 
than it was noised abroad anew. All this—until horrid Scandal woke! 
Then, whether because of a coldness in the social world of American 
Paris, or whether it was time to put the Kentucky Colonel off his 
scent, whether for policy or pleasure, the ladies went south, remained 
away all winter, leaving their characters to the mercy of their friends 
behind them. These friends, in the pursuit of new game, forgot the 
absent; their reputations were more or less let alone. Pendleton, 
therefore, heard nothing sufficiently distinct to greatly prejudice him. 


His friends called him an idealist. Ideals of honor, old-time codes 
he had, indeed, timidly advanced in his youth; finding them handled 
by his friends as curios, he hastily put them away, locked them up; 
but in spite of the world’s scorn he held them to be treasures still! 
This precious collection of fossils and obsoletes formed a fine quality 
of taste in Pendleton. 

One by one the exigencies of his worldly life challenged his fossil 
creeds—demanded their worth. Up to the present he had not found 
one spurious. He had the old-fashioned desire to marry a girl who 
should love him, Jerry Pendleton, first, of all men! He didn’t care 
for women with a past; the clever spinster in early thirties, a class 
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forming an important part of the society of American cities, did not 
appeal to him. He had not found an ideal ingénue, but he didn’t want 
to marry a brilliant young-old maid. He thought the modern girl too 
affirmative. Pendleton wanted a mystery in the woman he should love! 
Still less did he determine to love his neighbor’s wife. He wanted to 
marry, to be happy, as his youth had right to demand. Miss Fairwen, 
gentle, well-mannered, pretty, charmed him. Her setting was well- 
fitted to display her. “If lovely as this at twenty,” thought Pendleton, 
“she will be as beautiful as Mrs. Ferrars at thirty” (a climax to be 
pleasantly anticipated !) 

Miss Fairwen accepted his courtesies delightfully, and with the day 
the acquaintance began was set free the ideal drift whose current is 
entrancing to follow in Paris in the spring. Lionel Craven, who had 
introduced Pendleton to the sisters, came over from London. Thence, 
after, the four were in brilliant sight everywhere. They rode, drove, 
and automobiled to every environ, the Englishman pairing off with 
Mrs. Ferrars. They lunched, dined, and supped in restaurants whose 
twinkling lights through the trees allured them, where music and good 
food tempted; and salons whose hostesses had been hospitable to Pen- 
dleton knew him no more: When perforce out of sheer decency he 
went to dine or call, he was absent-minded, absorbed. 

A peremptory note from Mrs. Carson brought him one day to tea. 
She was alone. She knew him well, she liked him better. 

“Do you know,” she emphasized, “do you realize—can you forget 
what you have heard all winter?” 

“Don’t recall it,” he said; “I hope I can! I have, nearly.” 

“T will recall it,” the determined lady said. “There are people 
who won’t see her! She will be ostracized the first thing you know— 
and your behavior——” 

He started and stopped her. “ You mean, will harm——” 

“Harm!” she exclaimed. “You hurt her! You can’t blacken ink. 
I mean your behavior will turn both their heads and compromise you.” 

“ Both their heads?” he repeated. 

She nodded. “I admit the poor little girl appears perfectly nice, 
very lovely, but you mustn’t forget Mrs. Ferrars’s reputation is not 
what you would wish your sister-in-law’s to be.” 

Pendleton for a moment was speechless with wrath. 

“Oh, don’t be foolish!” Mrs. Carson was saying. 

“You dare so much,” he murmured, “you women!—A man, you 
know, couldn’t say that to one and not——”_ Here a guest forced Mrs. 
Carson’s door, to her annoyance and his relief. 


There were no more conspicuous four that spring in Paris than the 
amiable Lord Craven; Mrs. Ferrars, whose toilets were the dismay of 
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the fashion writers because of their simplicity and withal their success ; 
Miss Fairwen, diaphanous, girlish; and Jerry Pendleton, Pendleton 
the rich, the popular. He looked so happy it was refreshing to see him. 
He spent money with breath-taking lavishness. 

At all times generous, the young man felt on these days as though 
loose gold were a poor return to fling back at fortune for the joy he was 
taking in existence. His senses were scarcely keen enough to thoroughly 
grasp these pleasures before they had become memories. Having, as 
he thought, only gold to give, he flung it broadcast. To go with Pendle- 
ton was to go princely well. Craven ventured a remonstrance after 
some unwarranted fling. 

“ My dear man,” returned the Westerner, “ somewhere in America, 
in Ohio, there is a cripple cousin of mine, a hopeless invalid. He will 
have—millions; my father’s will gives him everything when I die.” 

“ But I say,” broke in Craven, “you’re not planning anything of 
that kind. It’s all Life for you, you see; and you’ve got to think of 
the future.” 

“The future ?” 

“ Decidedly, and you’re goin’ to marry Miss Fairwen !” 

“Am I?” They were walking together in the late afternoon up 
the Champs Elysées. 

“T dare say you are. I should say you were, by appearances !” 

“T don’t know;” Jerry grew meditative for him; “I don’t know, 
Craven, I don’t know.” 


“There will soon be no suburb we have not explored,” Mrs. Ferrars 
said. 

“We will go to the Touraine,” planned Pendleton, “a week’s trip 
from chateau to chateau.” 

“But I thought we were to see Fontainebleau before the Grand 
Prix. Fancy forgetting Fontainebleau. ‘It’s the most lovely thing!” 

“We can go to Fontainebleau to-morrow,” agreed the ever-ready 
knight, “ dine at the France et Angleterre, come home by moonlight. . 

Between himself and Mrs. Ferrars on the table lay a map much 
pen-lined with routes their tours had taken through near France. Mrs. 
Ferrars with one finger traced the road they should follow on the next 
day tc yrmemnmgears “First out by, the Gare de Lyon,” she traced, 
_ “ then—through—— 

Pendleton looked at the finger following the black fine line on the 
map, at her hand, at the wrist where the lace on her dress closed close. 
Over and over he was saying to himself—as he had’ said during the 
last weeks—night and day, “Impossible—hideously impossible—she 
can’t be, she isn’t—she bears herself like a different thing—she i" 
and what she was his thought never affirmed. 
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Miss Fairwen came over from the piano and stood by the table. 
Shé was enjoying a luxurious convalescence from a slight illness, and 
in her clinging tea-gown she looked like a graceful flower. Her little 
blond head rose, crowning the long sweep of lace. 

“Since I can’t go to-day, then, on this jaunt to Villebon, what 
shall we do instead?” Her eyes were on the map, she appeared to be 
questioning it, but her voice was personal. 

Mrs. Ferrars was silent, and Pendleton said: “ But, after all, it’s 
a shame you can’t go,—because, don’t you see,—since poor old Craven 
is to meet us at Villebon, you know——” 

Mrs. Ferrars looked up with a quick lifting of her eyelids—a move- 
ment peculiar to her. 

“But, Milly, you’re not well, dear; you won’t want to be left 
alone ?” 

Milly didn’t reply. She seemed to be following the route to Ville- 
bon on the little map. 

“ But you haven’t seen the flowers at Villebon, Mrs. Ferrars,” mur- 
mured Pendleton. “ You branch off like this from the Bellevue road.” 
His blond head as he bent over the map was an object for both sisters 
to watch; their eyes met. Mrs. Ferrars was pale as death. “'There’s 
such a stunning garden there,” Pendleton insisted, “and you wanted 
to get some Gloires de Dijon, didn’t you?” 

What was he doing? What was he urging? He didn’t know him- 
self. “ And poor Craven’s lunch!” he laughed. “ He’ll be so awfully 
cut up! He was sure Miss Fairwen would be well by to-day.” 

Miss Fairwen smiled. She was far more composed than her sup- 
posed lover. “ But why are you begging so hard? Virginia hasn’t 
declined.” 

There was a silence. 

“Don’t put it off for me, please.” 

She turned to Virginia, whose pallor was warming to life. “ Don’t 
spoil Lord Craven’s lunch—or his temper!” 

To Pendleton’s utter surprise and amazement,—to his astounding, 
—he wanted nothing so little as “to put tt off’ /—he didn’t want to 
stay here, to talk in the salon with the young, pretty, and perfectly 
suitable girl he had thought to marry. He wanted to go to Villebon 
with Mrs. Ferrars, and he wanted to take her alone. 


He rose, looking at Mrs. Ferrars and speaking directly to Miss 
Fairwen. 

“Don’t you think you’d be more rested—really—if we just sailed 
off—and sailed back for tea—frankly ?” 

She laughed very sweetly, with no chagrin visible. “ And will you 
bring Lord Craven back for tea?” 
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“ Of course !” 

“Who will go in Milly’s place?” asked Mrs. Ferrars’s voice, South- 
ern in softness, devoid of drawl or accent. 

“In Miss Fairwen’s place?” he echoed. 

{9 Yes.” 

“ But we have to bring Craven back with us?” he puzzled, “ which 
leaves a place going, but coming back—— 

“ But you’re not taking a chaffeur ?” 

“ Yes—yes,” hurried Pendleton, “but I thought, on the contrary, 
I would take Pierre to-day and let him run the machine. His position 
has become a sinecure, these days.” 

An almost imperceptible smile shot around Miss Fairwen’s mouth. 
She lifted the little map from the table and held it up, studying it 
closely. It made a shade for her eyes, a shield for her lips. 

“T’m afraid we'll have to renounce Villebon for to-day,” said Mrs. 
Ferrars. She extended her arms full length on the table and clasped 
her hands. “ Lunch with us here instead, Mr. Pendleton; we’ll tele- 
phone out to Lord Craven.” 

Pendleton found his determination growing with every obstacle. 

“You like Mrs. Carson, don’t you?” he suggested, and fairly 
blushed to the heart that he could dare to speak her name to Mrs. 


Ferrars. 
“Oh, immensely!” nodded Mrs. Ferrars cordially. “ She’s most 


amusing. If she will goa—” 

“Oh, she'll go, of course!” readily assured Pendleton. 

“T don’t see, then, why we shouldn’t meet Lord Craven,” said the 
woman slowly. “ Wait,” as Pendleton was preparing to hurry away 
and demand Mrs. Carson’s may high-handed, “TI’ll find = those 
books I promised to lend you.” 

He was thus left alone with the young girl. 

“Tell Lord Craven how very sorry I am to miss the party I 
couldn’t spoil,” she laughed. 

Happy now beyond thought, he laughed too, in a spirit of good 
comradeship void of any tender sentiment. 

“Oh, you didn’t want to spoil it?” 

“ That,” she waved with a little gesture that made her enveloping 
lace vibrate around her,—“ that is not the question. It’s fun, you naam, 
to fancy you can spoil anything, and horrid to find out you can’ 

With the easy selfishness of one who has ontained his desire, he 


changed the topic. 


He would have to bend, as never in his honorable youth he had 
bent; he would have to shamefully truckle in order to secure Mrs. 
Carson as so late a third. He was unused to beg concessions, and as 
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he entered his friend’s salon at this unceremoniously early hour and 
waited until she should appear, he felt that he had lost caste. He had 
come to plead a favor for one woman from another who hated her, 
who breathed her name with lack-respect. 

He considered escape, conscience refusing to admit that for his 
selfish pleasure he had any right to subject Mrs. Ferrars to this humili- 
ation. He stood in the conservatory that looked out on the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne. The coach, on its way to Versailles, was just 
passing; the red-coated groom rose, pulling out the long horn for a 
sharp, gay call; pony-carts, carriages, equestrians, defiled in shining 
lines. 

“Soon, soon (if Mrs. Carson is kind), soon my machine will be 
one of those gay vehicles!” Hesitation, flung to the wind of his strong 
wish, was blown—thistle-down—out of sight! His hostess entered ; 
turning quickly from the window, he went forward with bright attract- 
iveness, holding out his hand. 

“T want you to go with me to Villebon—en automobile—to break- 
fast. Craven has gone ahead to order the food—one of his perfect 
spreads, you know!” 

Mrs. Carson was reddening with pleasure. . 

“Tl stop for you almost immediately,” he hurried; “we're late 
getting away. There will be you and Mrs. Ferrars and Craven—to 
come home,” he stumbled through the last. _ 

“To come home!” she repeated with sharp emphasis; “then she’s 
going out with Lord Craven ?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Pendleton with adopted ease, “she goes out 
with us.” 

The silence which fell hurt him. But it was only the infinitesimal 
tenth second, the fine hair-breadth of time it takes a woman to choose 
amongst her many minds, to select one of her myriad reasons, to find 
one of her ultra nuances. 

One sharp word, she knew, and he would turn on that quick heel 
of irrevocable anger and be gone forever! 

She put out her hand graciously. “I’m awfully late asked! and 
I’m not jeune fille, but I’ll fill Miss Fairwen’s place as. well as I can.” 

Pendleton kissed her hand. “ You fill your own,” he said with a 
rush of gratitude that made him almost love her—*to perfection. 
You'll fill your own; I ask nothing better.” 


On the return from Villebon Miss Fairwen welcomed them all for 
tea. The party for Fontainebleau was arranged, and Miss Fairwen 
planned for the day following so well (though in a perfectly girlish 
manner) that Pendleton found she was to “help him with the auto- 
mobile” (as they put it), whilst Craven was allotted to Mrs. Ferrars. 
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That night he dined alone in a little restaurant on the left bank 
of the Seine. Here he had the habit of withdrawing from time to 
time, “to get out of the thick of the fight,” as he expressed it; to eat 
“ bread and pulse,;” to pull himself in trim. His heart this night was 
held in the very vortex of tempest; his veins were on fire; he could 
feel the pan-pan of his temples as he allowed himself to think back 
into the hours he had spent with Virginia Ferrars. 

It was past eight. In the back of the room a few late arrivals 
were being served. : 

His table in the window looked out on the little street, still full of 
light. An open cab rolled by with a young, pretty ouvriére and her 
companion, a workman in a blue blouse. A vender of flowers passed 
with his little hand-cart; he had ceased the cheerful call of his wares 
and was pushing his moving shop homeward. A parcel of golden wall- 
flowers lay carelessly tossed on the green; through the window of the 
café the flowers cast their last fragrance faintly to the Westerner. 

He paid his account, strolled out,—pausing a second in the restau- 
rant door to light a fresh cigarette,—then took his way with the rest 
of the world of Parisian life abroad in the early night. 

He followed the parapet along the Seine, lingering whilst the 
change of hours flung over day mantles of twilight, late evening, and 
the beginning of night. Fading sunset exquisitely passed into moon- 
light that waited to take day into a cool embrace. Light never died. 
Vendleton’s tall figure in evening dress was a distinct silhouette as 
he passed finally across the Pont Royale. For a little he stood on 
the bridge, watching the curling, snake-like water’s swift, irrevocable 
current, flowing, playing away into a distance already faintly touched 
by the rising moon. 

“ Beyond lies Fontainebleau,” he thought. “To-morrow night we 
shall cross the bridge at , the moonlight thus.” The thought 
and others fell warm around his heart; he looked up to the towers of 
the Conciergerie and the black mass of the Louvre. Paris was a chalice 
holding a dream. He had always said he wanted the woman he should 
love to “be a mystery!’ He smiled rather bitterly. More deeply 
than he had dreamed his wish was being fulfilled! Turning from the 
bridge parapet, he continued his way towards the Rue de Rivoli to his 
appointment with Craven. 

At the club Pendleton found the Marquis de Rémy-Constant, Cra- 
ven, and several others in a room set apart for quiet games of cards. 
He took his seat by De Presles and opposite De Rémy-Constant. At 
his left was a third Frenchman, Montfaron. Craven, who was to play 
écarté in another part of the club, stood a few moments by De Rémy- 
Constant’s side bending his eye-glass with impartial good-fellowship 
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on the players, and his attention on Jerry’s explanation of bridge. 
Without could be heard vaguely the murmur of Paris. Above the 
players lights hung in shaded flower-bulbs, shields of leaves closing 
around each luminous globe. The odor of cigar and cigarette per- 
vaded the room. 

De Rémy-Constant was the composite of the extreme qualities of 
his ancestors. Small and fine of build, he seemed to be made of points 
and sharp accentuations. He was graceful, good-looking, hot as a 
blaze. From the distance of his older years, across the abyss of differ- 
ence in taste, race, and traditions, he tolerated Pendleton. 

“Voyons,” he said to De Presles, as Jerry shuffled the cards, “to 
return to that little story which the advent of this dear boy cut 
short——” 

Montfaron made a deprecatory gesture. 

“Oh, but we have so many yards of those little incidents, my dear 
Marquis——” 

“Don’t let me interrupt.” Pendleton presented the cards for De 
Rémy-Constant to cut. In reality he was so deeply absorbed in other 
things that whilst his frank eyes appeared to be cordially looking at 
his vis-d-vis he seemed instead to see the salon on the Champs-Elysées, 
and Mrs. Ferrars sitting by the table with a book, possibly, and near 
to her his flowers, bending fair heads towards the loveliest head of all. 
He so absently handled his bits of pasteboard, he was so mastered by 
his thoughts of this woman, that the voice of De Rémy-Constant telling 
with literary effect his little story did not disturb the young man’s 
peace of mind. 

The scandalous adventure in whose narration the good fame and 
name of a woman were wiped irrevocably away—for De Rémy-Constant 
was a galant homme and no liar—was lost apparently to Pendleton. 
The scandal ran its horrid course unchallenged, the Marquis gesticu- 
lating with aristocratic hands, turning to De Presles, Montfaron, and 
Pendleton impartially; but at the end, Fate at his ear for prompter, 
De Rémy-Constant looked at the American direct, and to claim his 
wandering attention sent clean and deeply home a shaft poisoned with 
the last imputation. De Rémy-Constant said the woman’s name. 

It was to Pendleton as though he had leapt into a furnace. He 
seemed struck at, whipped by flame. He slowly became conscious of 
the Marquis, who took shape out of fire; a subjective self had heard 
every detail of that which he seemingly ignored. He understood, he 
remembered, he could have repeated every word. 

Dropping his cards, leaning his long length over the table, he said 
to De Rémy-Constant,— 

“You will tell this gentleman that every word you have said is a 
damned, foul lie.” 
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De Rémy-Constant, unprepared for anything but a proper apprecia- 
tion of his gossip, drew back a trifle. 

“Mais, Monsieur,” he raised his brows slightly and his baldness 
wrinkled back to the line of his thin hair, “ Madame——” and what 
he would have said will never be known; Pendleton gave a low cry, a 
sound pitiful in its tense note of suffering and wrath. 

On De Rémy-Constant’s lips the woman’s name—it was never 
breathed aloud—met a staggering blow—met blood hot from his 
mouth. Pendleton struck him across the teeth with the back of his 
hand, and springing to his feet was at the Frenchman’s side, tall as 
a pine, rigid as a bar of iron, white as the Avenger. If De Presles 
on one side and Montfaron on the other had not hung like dogs to his 
arms, fairly twining themselves around him 3 

“C’est bien, mes amis,” murmured De Rémy-Constant, his hand 
and reddening handkerchief held close to his mouth. He bowed to 
them with great politeness. “C’est bien. Tenez-moi un peu ce sau- 
vage—faut que je le tue.” 


The next day on the way to Fontainebleau Craven, sitting by the 
side of Mrs. Ferrars, could scarcely keep his end of good companion- 
ship from dragging heavily. He cursed himself as author of the fatal 
letter of introduction which had made this man and woman friends. 
De Rémy-Constant and Pendleton were to meet on the following day 
at five in the morning. The American, refusing to choose time, place, 
or weapons, left all to his opponent, only stipulating with tremendous 
seriousness that the Fontainebleau day should be accomplished! And 
Craven, was sworn to silence on the subject of the preceding night 
and the duel to be. Thus, his mind disturbed and sad, Craven sat 
beside the woman for whom his friend was to wantonly risk so much. 
The murmur of their conventional conversation scarcely interrupted 
the banter which the surprising Pendleton carried on with Miss 
Fairwen ! 

The woman beside Lord Craven has seen fit to select from her 
wardrobe a dress singular for a summer outing—a thir. black gown 
that rose high around her throat and closed tightly below her chin 
and round her wrists. Her gloves were light; she carried, indeed, a 
red parasol; but her costume was sombre. Craven muttered in a sort 
of superstitious fury when she joined them thus arrayed. He didn’t 
know that oné happy evening in early April Pendleton had seen fit to 
thoroughly approve the dress and to tell Virginia Ferrars so. To 
Craven, since she had thus hideously affected the life of the young 
man he so sincerely liked, she could do nothing well. He stared 
gloomily at Pendleton’s straight, broad shoulders, at Miss Fairwen’s 
graceful figure. 
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“Even if he is going to marry the girl, he needn’t get killed for 
the sister,” he soliloquized with acute British humor. 

Pendleton and Millicent Fairwen turned several times to chaff the 
silent ones behind them. 

When on arriving at Fontainebleau they entered the court before 
the chateau and started on their sight-seeing round, Pendleton drifted 
into walking beside Mrs. Ferrars. Once for quite five minutes they 
found themselves in the long hall of Henry II., separated from the 
others. 

“ Why did you wear that dress?” His tone was that which makes 
even the simplest details significant. His passionate eyes, from the 
hem of her ruffied skirt to the close, soft collar, possessed her, expressed 
on a sudden a right to demand. His question, peremptory, familiar, 
made her look at him in surprise; she crimsoned. 

“T thought you liked it,” she replied gently. “I wore it to give 
you pleasure.” 

As she passed through the long room beside him Pendleton observed 
her devoutly, fearing never to have his fill of beauty’s feast. The sun- 
light, entering at the back of the squares of stained glass, threw gules 
of color over her, and as she paused an instant in- speaking (for upon 
his prolonged silence she had quickly taken up an impersonal theme of 
conversation),—as she paused, a crimson circle of light fell on her 
breast, just above her heart. He gave a quick exclamation. “ What 
is it?” she smiled. “Do you see a ghost of fifteen hundred ?” 

“Nothing. Nothing—a fancy! Please move a little—out of that 
flame—there—ah! that’s better!” The brilliancy changed from red 
to gold. 2 
Lord Craven was gloomy but devoted; Pendleton at length drew 
him aside, 

“ Lion, for God’s sake help me to have this day, won’t you?” 

Craven stared. “ How the deuce——” 

“Oh, take Miss Fairwen away a bit—anywhere—anywhere—keep 
away for a little, both of you!” 

“ Miss Fairwen?”’ (Surely he had misheard.) “ You mean—— 

“TI mean Miss Fairwen; if I’ve only one day, for Heaven’s sake 
give it to me as whole as you can, old man!” 

The sisters, arm in arm, were coming close to them—were there. 

Pendleton and Mrs. Ferrars, side by side, walked slowly out from 
the chateau across the bridge where the carp rose circle-backed to the 
water’s surface; side by side they went into the park and down the 
broad walk, finding a quieter path than the others had chosen. 

Her dress brushed him. The light, filtering through her red para- 
sol, reflected over her hair, her cheek’s round, her charming figure—a 
crimson effulgence. 


? 
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They had come under the shadow of an acacia, where out of the 
warm afternoon the black ducks sat in a row, their yellow beaks rest- 
ing on shining breasts. Mrs. Ferrars looked without speaking at the 
enchanting scene. The lake outspread twinkling waters away to the 
other shore. On the left, the chiteau rose pink, fine-towered. 

Pendleton in a few hours was to risk his life in a means of warfare 
abhorrent, and he saw that for him in the whole wide world of men 
and women—in the face of codes of right and justice and goodness— 
there was but one real thing—one thing vibrant—one sole thing worth 
life and death—his love for this woman. Coming close to her, he told 
her this, 

Fixing his eyes on her beauty, on her rapidly changing expression, 
on her parted lips, on her darkening eyes, on her breast, where the red 
reflection had fallen and where the folds of her dress stirred now with 
her agitated breath. 

Not once did she seek to stay the stormy course of his confession, 
not once did she put forth a forbidding hand. But when the tide of 
passionate words came to an end and he made a desperate gesture, 
saying, “I understand that I have no right to speak to you like this,” 
then she moved as though towards him and held out her hand to him, 
its gesture the very expression of abandon, as though her soul lay in 
the soft, outspread palm. 

“Don’t say that !—don’t !” . 

He took her hand, his eyes on her quivering lips, where his life 
trembled; he would have bent to her and sought from her lips his 
spirit back again. But Craven’s voice came to them, filling the air 
like a knell. The moment was gone. 

They stepped quickly apart, sundered by the troublous world before 
they had fully met. Miss Fairwen’s laughter followed Craven’s words. 

“What do you mean?” Pendleton had time to say. “Do you 
mean——” 

“You have asked me nothing,” the woman hurried, “ nothing— 
you don’t seem to care—to know—don’t you know ?—don’t you see——” 

“Oh, tell me—tell me——” ; 

“ How I love you——” 

From chin to hair the scarlet color rushed, her eyes were flooded 
with tears. In the second of time remaining, silence was their only 
possible speech; stranger eyes were upon them; questions were being 
called to them across the lawn. But in that tense silence they found a 
way to tell to one another for lifelong the secret of their immortal 
souls. 


At the France et Angleterre the Happy Four sat over a delicious 
little dinner, surrounded by a concourse of pleasure-takers who, like 
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themselves, had come out from Paris for a holiday. Small tables 
were spread ‘here and there, through a court-yard jubilant with the 
ring of chinking glasses and the bustle of arrivals and leave-takings. 
Over the heads of Pendleton and his friends a red-and-white awning 
fluttered in the breeze. Little was eaten of the repast save that which 
Miss Fairwen daintily fed upon, unfeignedly complimenting. 

Before the inn door the red automobile waited, wraps, furs, and 
plaids outspread on its seats. Thus it presented a perfect modern car 
of luxurious convenience, planned to flash these nervous organisms of 
highly civilized existence whithersoever they would go. Miss Fair- 
wen prepared quite properly to resume the seat fortune had hitherto 
allotted her, but the host said,— 

“T am going to ask Mrs. Ferrars to help me run the automobile 
to-night.” , 

Craven took his place beside the young girl in a frame of mind, as 
he expressed it, “ rotten !” 


It was well on in the night when they left Fontainebleau. Their 
route at first ran through miles of forest. In front of them the road 
extended its silver way. They had seen these same fields crimson with 
clover in the late afternoon and the sunset, and now meadow and road- 
way, full-leaved, waving trees, were enveloped by the moon-snow. The 
man and woman turned to scan, in the frail luminence, features beloved 
and already familiar, jealous that the night should obscure that which 
they would forever impress on remembrance. For a time in their 
course they ran beside a stream that seemed to flow liquid silver; the 
poplars bordering it were silver trees with gleaming leaves. 


Careless of the smiting air, Mrs. Ferrars took off her veil, and her 
uplifted face was a flower for the moon’s kiss. Her hands lay ungloved 
on the lap of her black dress. 

Pendleton devoted himself to his machine; he had them all in his 
keeping. The little red carriage threw mile after mile behind. In the 
brief second of mutual confession by the lakeside they had relin- 
quished to each other their souls; as she sat beside him now, she 
belonged to him. Whoever had been in her existence hitherto was 
exorcised by his mighty love. The mockery of the next day’s duel, the 
irony of it, swept over him. Was not his declaration carrying her 
towards a wrong the existence of whose like in her life he had branded 
as a lie, and should deny, perhaps, with his blood? It had been in 
his mind to tell her he loved her, but that he should never see her 
again. Her confession altered everything. He would vindicate her on 
the morrow, then go with her to a new world and begin a new existence. 
Here her low voice broke in on his train of thought. 
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“You said that you have ‘no right’ to love me. What better 
‘right’ can a man have than to love a woman who loves him?” 

“ There is no better right,” he answered. They darted into a dense 
shadow and he put his hand out, covering both hers. 

The folding of her palm on his, the linking of her fingers amongst 
his, every touch, was a message to his high-beating heart, was the mys- 
tery of which his dreams were made. 

Craven had said, when they made their preparations for the duel, 
“De Rémy-Constant is a dead shot.” Close to life as he was at the 
moment, this thought smote him cold. Bending, ostensibly over his 
machine, he said: 

“T love you—do you hear me?—hbetter than life. Do you hear? 
I would give worlds to take you in my arms! Do you hear? Do you 
care ?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, “ yes—yes 

They crept slowly through the short forest, but as they shot into 
the open Pendleton’s hands were both on his brake, his face straight 
to the night, white as the moon. 

“To-morrow,” he thought, “I may be flying the country, unless it 
should turn out ‘two balls exchanged without grave results.’ I am 
too young to die.” 

From thence on for several miles the speed of the auto was not hon- 
orable to its makers. Like a boat it seemed to float on a peaceful tide; 
its br-m-m-sh was an impersonal voice, blurring rapid, human speech. 
Finally Craven’s conversation lagged from sheer aching ennui; he 
leaned forward. 

“We must be getting on, old man. I hate to hurry you most 
awfully, but it’s a good fifteen more miles, I should say.” 

“ And I’m cold,” complained Miss Fairwen from her mountain of 
wraps. “ Virginia, aren’t you frozen ?” 

Mrs. Ferrars shook her head. 

Then Pendleton, desperate that he could not perpetuate the heav- 
enly night, let loose in defiance a pace that challenged fate and time. 

The automobile quivered, drew back, shook, shot forward—and 
then flew. Around their cheeks and against their eyes the air cut chill 
and sharp. 

Miss Fairwen, her face securely wrapped in her white veil, sat 
snugly back and pondered. Craven, his collar turned up, his cap pulled 
over his eyés, pondered also, 

Alongside, fields became bands of light, their contour lost, the road 
a ribbon spun out behind them; and in front, twisting, whirling, it 
poured to meet their advance, a stream of moonshine. The Beyond 
dared, summoned. Yesterday it had been Fontainebleau—to-night it 
meant Paris, the rendezvous for the duel, and what—Beyond ? 


2? 
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A slight contraction of his muscles, from the intense strain and 
excitement, made Pendleton shiver. 

“T want to live, to live,” he breathed; “I will live!” 

Indeed, life at this moment was swinging at its highest for him as 
he responded to the mad velocity of his little red carriage. It was like 
an animated thing under his hands. He pushed its speed until the 
pace, too swift for thought, expressed one prolonged, quivering sensa- 
tion. 

At length they left the open country and passed through the Paris 
gates, entering the silence and awesomeness, the unwontedness, of a 
great city before daybreak. All sounds were unusual and porten- 
tous, chance stragglers seemed none other than criminals, and the few 
lighted panes in the houses here and there suggested illness and sad 
watches. 

Their panting vehicle filled avenues and streets with its noise, and 
after the peace of the country left behind, Paris was melancholy, 
unwelcome. 

Despite Craven’s demur, the night-hawk, Pendleton, insisted they 
should go to Paillard’s. Craven was positively snappy, and Miss Fair- 
wen, to whom he was becoming a dead weight, yawned behind her 
hand. Nothing gainsaid the host. And into the deserted restaurant 
the four went, their eyes, long accustomed to the night, dazzled by the 
lights. Mrs. Ferrars, her wraps hanging loose from her shoulders, 
over her black dress, was brilliantly beautiful. Even Craven, whose 
hate for her grew as the horrid hour of early morning approached, 
was forced to acknowledge her loveliness. The beating of the air 
against her unprotected face made her skin prick in the close atmos- 
phere of the restaurant, and she could hardly breathe. Her eyes were 
dark-ringed, her cheeks scarlet. 

In the sublime indifference a great passion creates and sanctions 
Pendleton and Mrs. Ferrars were unconscious of their two companions. 
Over the wine and cold viands they had ordered they sat side by side 
on the little divan close to the table. Their voices shook with the 
undercurrent of emotion that carried their conventional words like 
straws towards a whirlpool. They leaned towards each other, luminous 
with the light that in them both was flame. 

Their companions, bewildered, uneasy, watched them. What Cra- 
ven and Miss Fairwen had to say to each other was lack-lustre as 
isinglass to gems. For the late banqueters the café’s orchestra played, 
Pendleton calling to the leader for favorite after favorite. 

Pendleton, turning his glass of wine slowly, saw through its amber 
the scarlet coats of the Hungarians. Living as he was at the rate of 
a lifetime compressed into a few hours, he wondered if human frame 
could pulse to more and still contain the soul! 

VoL, LXIX.—19 
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Mrs. Ferrars rested her elbows on the table and held her chin in 
the palm of her hand. He looked at the white slenderness of her 
fingers against her hot cheek; it was her right hand and.ringless. He 
wanted to see the other with the circle of gold that meant her marriage- 
ring: instantly, as though to grant his wish, Mrs. Ferrars moved and 
clasped both hands in front of her. 

“ Where is your wedding-ring ?” 

“T took it off—at Villebon,” she whispered. 

“T say, old man,” urged Craven, “we must really—don’t you 
know—be gettin’ on——” 

Above their heads the clock pointed to two. Pendleton slowly rose, 
staring at Lionel, smitten at length with the relentlessness of approach- 
ing dawn. 


On the way to her house, up Boulevards and quiet Champs Elysées, 
he never spoke. There was some slight trouble with the automobile, 
and the servant took a candle and ran down to help the long-suffering 
Craven, who bent to arrange the machine. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Pendleton.” Miss Fairwen extended a languid 
hand, and bent on him a pair of eyes scarcely more hostile than a 
sleepy hare’s. “Good-night; I know I shall fall asleep on the way 
upstairs.” Her figure in its long wraps disappeared up the stairway. 

The front door was open, and not a hundred feet distant they could 
hear Craven’s voice and the servant’s replies. Mrs. Ferrars and Pen- 
dleton faced each other in the friendly solitude. He took her in his 
arms, holding her as though death itself between them could never 
come! He kissed her hair, her eyes, her lips, and his arms only fell 
from her at the sound of Craven’s approaching step. 


Villebon had been chosen for the meeting. Scarcely out of sight 
of the pretty pavilion where the jubilant party had breakfasted a few 
days ago, under a distant grove of trees, where Mrs. Ferrars and Mrs. 
Carson had swept their summer dresses over the grass, the deadly dis- 
tance was being paced by the seconds of De Rémy-Constant and Pen- 
dleton. 

The men, gloved, in frock-coats and silk hats, were impressive in 
that rigorous tenue convention always imposes. for occasions when the 
human feelings are at most vital, thrilling play; the automobiles and — 
doctor’s brougham were drawn up under the trees at the roadside; all 
was an effect strangely out of keeping with the peace of the young day. 
From the bushes the finches and thrushes sent forth morning ecstasies. 
Over the grass the dew lay, a crystal vesture. A peasant, walking at 
the head of his Norman horse on the slow way back from market, was 
singing a song full of the joy of life; a few hundred yards, and he 
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was stopped by someone,—held back, whilst his highly civilized brothers 
should dispute with the foibles of honor for life or death! 

As Pendleton crossed the lawn these things imprinted themselves 
with acute vividness on his vision. De Presles, bandaging his eyes, 
said, “It seems that De Rémy-Constant is going to aim to kill.” 

“Mon Dieu, oui, mon ami,” Montfaron added. “Il faut tuer 
votre homme.” 

Pendleton shook his fair head. “ He’s a murderer too, is he? Well, 
I’m not, but I want to live.” 

De Rémy-Constant appeared as calm and unmoved as the West- 
erner, although perfectly livid. Above his swollen mouth a piece of 
plaster cut trenchantly, covering the wound his teeth had made through 
his lips under the American’s blow. 

The two men took their position back to back. They stepped for- 
ward the prescribed number of paces and stood apart. Between the 
“ Un—deux—trois—feu !” they wheeled and fired. 


His next sensation was that a warm stream was flowing about his 
heart. “It’s my life-blood,” he thought. “ I’ve given it for the woman 
I love.” Then the stream pervaded him, caressed and folded his 
limbs. It buoyed him—it became an enchanted sea. He floated upon 


it—in a cloud-ship. 


Then, as he lay (for he was lying long and prone somewhere), he 
heard without the window the note of the pipe of the goats’-milk 
vender (sweet sylvan marvel!) By this he knew spring had come. It 
was very still and quiet. He heard the little goat’s feet patter by, he 
heard the sound of the tinkling bell. 

“This is spring—in Paris,” he thought, “and it is quite differ- 
ent!” He saw the violets in the baskets,—great, purple masses of 
color,—and then, instead, fields, miles of fields, stretched away—dark, 
loam-covered. He saw the plough tear through the rich furrows, toss- 
ing the earth in little, sprinkling lines. He was going barefoot for 
the first time after winter. He heard the shrill call of the Phebe bird, 
and looked heavenward to see it go darting into the pale sky. 
“Spring,” he murmured, and smiled—“ it is—best—at home!” He 
put out his hand to lay it on the handle of the plough, and instead a 
firm hand met his and held it fast. 


“Craven,” said Pendleton, “don’t let her know—don’t let her 


name be mixed—don’t send.” 
“T’ve sent for her,” Craven told him close to his ear; “ I’ve sent.” 
On the Englishman’s palm the fingers of the young man moved 
softly, “ Bless you—Craven.” 
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During the time remaining between day and night Virginia Fer- 
rars sat in the window of her boudoir. She had not undressed; she 
had not even unpinned her hat. 

As morning bright and glowing stole over the gray night’s horizon 
the woman paled and faded. 

A little before six, conscious of great fatigue, she turned to lay off 
her things, to resume life, when a message came to her,—a knock at 
her door,—that startling, unexpected sound at an unwonted hour, 
which can mean—which only means—ill. A few moments later, 
dressed as she had been for Fontainebleau, pale already with the emo- 
tion of love,—struck to the very semblance of death by dread and 
terror,—she sat in the little red automobile which had been sent to 
fetch her at its swiftest! She fairly huddled by the chauffeur, beseech- 
ing him “ to make haste, to make haste!” 

They rushed through avenues whose dust had been spurned by 
their joyous races with pleasure. They rushed through the Bois de 
Boulogne, whose very name suggested festivities. They passed scenes 
where her blood had coursed one pace with happiness, where her eyes 
had deepened, her whole self unfolded with the consciousness of 
love. 

-Through the Bois they flew. On either side the woods enfolded 
them, almost touching the skimming carriage. Green-trunked trees 
stretched in level rows, vistas and closes opened, sweet with songs of 
morning birds, pierced with unsullied sunlight—desolate—desolate as 
a deserted nest ! 

Once Pierre, the chauffeur, turned his face, drawn with grief, to 
the woman by his side. 

“ Madame has no need to bid me ‘ make haste.’ I adored Mon- 
sieur.” 

Thenceforward she sat rigidly, not speaking, her hands twisting 
one with the other, staring at the distance that whirled towards them. 
The miles dragged, dragged. It was as though her soul had one desire 
and a thousand pinions, every wing held fast in a vise. 

Despite her physical denial to the speed, they were flying. They 
saw the little towns wake up—they passed the empty carts returning 
from the Paris market. “ Villebon,” she said aloud, as it came in 
sight—“ Villebon! This is where I took off my wedding-ring.” 

As Pierre slowed that he might indeed be able to stop the furious 
pace at the inn door, Mrs. Ferrars sprang from the carriage and ran— 
ran—her long dress rustling over the grass and the pebbles of the 
walk. Even in her haste she was forced to drag her limbs along, lest 
they should give under her like straws. 

Craven, hatless, came out into the road to meet her; De Presles 
and Montfaron, hatless too, followed him; but these last, with no 
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greeting, turned and walked away, leaving the English-speaking man 
and woman alone. 


At Homburg that season De Rémy-Constant was pointed out as 
principal in the unfortunate duel with which all Paris had rung. 

Unfortunate? Doubly wasteful! It had been the hot-headed chal- 
lenge of youth and love—the result of error, the crime of mistake. 

There are two Mrs. Ferrars. Scandal had caught the string of the 
wrong kite. Voila tout! Thus summarily was dragged earthward a 
star-like aerial meant to soar in the spotless blue. 

The other Mrs. Ferrars (“ De Rémy-Constant was a galant homme 
and no liar”’)—the other Mrs. Ferrars is still putting the Kentucky 
Colonel “ off the scent.” 

All which goes to prove that a pure spirit such as Pendleton’s does 
not err in the choice of an accurate mate; that the Immediate Jewel 
may be snatched by scandal from the innocentest breast in the world; 
that nothing is sacred in the hands of a multitude. 


$ 
GRAY DAY AT ATLANTIC 


BY SARA C. F. HALLOWELL 


HIS day’s a lustrous pearl! The rounded, misty skies 
T Melt into the sea. The placid sea is all one with the sands; 
The wet, salt-shining sands mirror the firmament. 
"Tis a gift, this day, of a rare gray pearl! 
The perfect globe, such as the goldsmith loves, 
And, loving, fashions reverently. 


Nature is lavish in her similes, for here is gold! 
Behind the clouds, the faintest gleam of gold, a ring, 
Like to the gray pearl’s setting, shows the west, 

As we sit here, globed, in a vast content, 
And take the comfort of the grayness, 
The perfect peace that waits on sea and land. 


Not for us the glare that reveals a certainty, 
Rather this lustre, isolate and beautiful, 
Creation’s gift, as surely as the sunshine! 
"Tis a gift, this day, of a rare delight. 
As swimmers trust to the buoyant sea, so we 
Let go our pettiness, our false rivalries, and float 
Far, far away from our Buddhist wheel—to realms of loftier ken. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF 
STONEWALL JACKSON 


By Edward M. Alfriend 


$ 


FIRST saw Stonewall Jackson on the morning of May 2, 1862, the 

| day of the battle of McDowell, which was the first engagement in 

the famous Shenandoah Valley campaign. I was then captain of 

Company E, Forty-fourth Virginia Infantry, and my company was one 

of three companies ordered to report to his adjutant-general, Major 
Pendleton, for the advance guard. 

Generals Milroy and Schenck, the Union commanders, were en- 
camped at a little village called McDowell on the Staunton and Par- 
kersburg Pike, located in the midst of spurs of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, and the approach to it was through mountain defiles and over the 
tops of mountains. 

My company was ordered to move down the Staunton and Parkers- 
burg Pike and drive in the pickets of the Union forces. 

In the performance of this work Stonewall Jackson accompanied 
me. He had with him only one courier, and as my company drove in 
the picket posts, so recklessly did he expose himself that I approached 
him and, raising my hat, said, “General, allow me most respectfully 
to remonstrate with you against this most unnecessary exposure of your 
life.” He replied in almost subdued tones of voice, “I wish to look 
forward here,” and continued with my command. 

Stonewall Jackson was born in the little town of Clarksburg, in 
what is now West Virginia. ‘The house in which he first saw the light 
was torn down recently, but up to a short time ago it was shown with 
pride by the citizens of the town. It was a modest, small, two-story 
house, totally unpretentious in all its features. His parents were 
people of very small means, and the house was adapted to their financial 
condition. 

From here Stonewall Jackson entered West Point, walking all the 
way to Washington to get his appointment. After his graduation at 
West Point he entered the American army, then in Mexico, with some 
heavy artillery, but on the death of Lieutenant Preston Johnston, of 
Magruder’s battery, he was upon his own application assigned to it. 

General Bankhead Magruder, then Captain Magruder, told me that 
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at the taking of the City of Mexico Stonewall Jackson, then Lieutenant 
Jackson, was in command of a sectidn of his battery and had been 
ordered to a very exposed position. Learning this, he went to General 
Worth and asked permission to recall him and the section of his battery. 
General Worth approved his request, and he at once rode to where 
Jackson was and found him firing at the Mexicans with both guns, 
and they were returning his fire with great severity. 

At the moment of his arrival Jackson was walking up and down 
the road, sword in hand, appealing to a Tennessee regiment that was 
protecting itself behind the projecting angles of a serpentine wall to 
come out and charge the enemy in their front, and was shouting at 
the top of his voice, “ Don’t you see they can’t hurt anybody ?” 

Captain Magruder told him the object of his ‘mission. Jackson 
begged him not to give him the order, and Magruder withheld it. 
Magruder said: “The next time I saw Jackson he was going into the 
City of Mexico after its capitulation with the army with one piece of 
artillery. The other piece of artillery had been disabled in the fight.” 

Stonewall Jackson often afterwards said that his appeal to the 
Tennessee regiment, “ Don’t you see they can’t hurt anybody?” was 
the only falsehood of his life. 

General Grant told me that he was at West Point with Stonewall 
Jackson, and said: “ He was the most honest human being I ever knew, 
—painfully conscientious, very slow in acquiring information, but a 
hard, incessant student. If the course had been five years instead of 
four, I believe Jackson would have graduated first in his class.” 

On my asking General Grant how he estimated him as a general 
he said: “ He was one of the great generals of the world. His Valley 
campaign was equal to Napoleon’s Italian campaign.” 

It was always Stonewall Jackson’s custom when his army was en- 
gaged in marching or fighting on Sunday to set apart a day to be 
observed as Sunday. 

After the battle of McDowell we were marching all day on Sunday. 
So-General Jackson set apart Tuesday to be observed in its stead. We 
had as chaplain of our regiment the Rev. Mr. McIlvaine, of Petersburg, 
Virginia, a Presbyterian divine, and now president of Hampden Sidney 
College in Virginia. 

Stonewall Jackson was very fond of hearing him preach, and often 
came to our camp to do so. On the Tuesday above referred to I was 
standing in the road smoking a pipe, when I heard behind me a horse’s 
hoofs. I turned, and there was Stonewall Jackson. I at once took off 
my cap and said, “ Good-morning, General.” He also uncovered, bade 
me good-morning, and said, “ Captain, is divine service going on in 
your camp?” I replied, “I don’t know, sir.” He at once inquired, 
“Where is your Colonel’s quarters?’ I answered, pointing in the 
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direction: “Just over there. Shall I take you to them, sir?” He 
responded, “ Yes.” 

We started through the woods, and had gone a short distance when 
he reined up his horse and said, “I see service is going on.” He then 
paused and, looking at me with his deep-blue eyes, said very gently, 
“Captain, the next time I order divine service to be held won’t you 
promise me to attend?” I raised my cap and answered, “ Yes, sir.” 
It is almost needless to say I always kept the promise. 

He rode over to where Mr. McIlvaine was holding service, dis- 
mounted, tied his horse to a small sapling, and walked in among the 
privates of the regiment and stood there uncovered in their midst, as 
humble in his demeanor as the humblest, the embodiment of piety, the 
incarnation of devotion. 

As the Rev. Mr. McIlvaine closed his sermon it began to rain a 
little, and by the time the closing hymn was sung it was raining heavily, 
but as he pronounced the benediction it was raining almost in torrents. 

Stonewall Jackson, as the benediction was pronounced, stood with 
his head uncovered, his arms crossed on his chest, and his form bowed. 
As he stood thus I thought it, and have always thought it since, a sub- 
lime exhibition of his noble religious character. 

Jackson was as absolute a fatalist as Napoleon, with this difference, 
—that Jackson was a man with a religious creed, while Napoleon was 
not. Jackson was a Presbyterian, and an absolute believer in the tenets 
of that church. 

As an evidence of his fatalism I once saw him standing in a moun- 
tain road when the wheel of a caisson came off and was rolling directly 
on him. An officer of his staff called to him to move, but he stood 
still. The wheel struck a stone, bounded over the side of the mountain, 
and Stonewall Jackson turned to the officer and said: “ You see, there 
was no danger. I knew it.” 

It was Stonewall Jackson’s habit to pray on the battle-field. His 
method was to remove his cap, raise his right hand, and then pray to 
the God of Battles. I saw him do this on several occasions, notably 
on the field of Port Republic, his battle with Shields, while sitting on 
his horse in a road down which a splendidly served Northern battery 
was pouring shot and shell. 

Stonewall Jackson was a man of unfailing courtesy, and when the 
humblest soldier in his command gave him the military salute he 
always took off his cap to him. He would often speak a few words of 
commendation to a private soldier. 

On the day after the battle of Port Republic he met a private of 
my company badly wounded in the face. He said to him, “ Where were 
you wounded?” The private replied, “ At Port Republic yesterday, 
General.” Jackson responded, “I thank you for your gallantry on 
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that day.” To the man Jackson’s remark was a decoration,—indeed, 
a scroll of fame. 

Stonewall Jackson was extremely abstemious in all his habits. Dr. 
Hunter Maguire, of Richmond, Virginia, the most distinguished sur- 
geon in the South, was Jackson’s medical director, and he told me 
that on one occasion he asked him, after being up all night, to take a 
- drink of brandy. Jackson declined. Doctor Maguire inquired: “ Why 
do you decline? Don’t you like it?” “Yes,” replied Jackson, “I like 
it too well.” The remark was typical of the man; his self-control was 
ever superior to temptation. 

Jackson’s men were enthusiastic in their devotion to him, and fol- 
lowed him with unquestioning confidence wherever he led. Every man 
in his command had perfect faith in him, and believed him, and them- 
selves under him, invincible. As indicating this, when Jackson started 
on the movement in which he fell, the flanking of General Hooker, not 
a man or officer in his command knew where he was going. Yet the 
faith of everybody was perfect. All knew the movement to be perilous, 
and yet his men followed joyously, aye, with the joy of battle in their 
faces. They laughed and joked with each other as they marched along, 
and joked with every farmer or countryman they met on the march. 

They would say as they trudged along to anyone they met, “ Have 
you seen old Stonewall about here anywhere?” and being always an- 
swered “No,” they would reply, “ Well, he’s ahead here somewhere, 
and you'll hear from us.” 

Jackson always rode with a very short stirrup, and when riding 
rapidly kept his horse in a lope and stooped a little. He was not a 
graceful rider, but in battle he sat perfectly erect and seemed to grow 
taller. Whenever he appeared to his troops they always cheered him— 
cheered him wildly as long as they could see him. They would do this 
whether on the march or under fire in the thickest of the fight. Often 
after a day’s hard and weary march, when the men were cooking their 
suppers, if he appeared they would abandon everything and cheer him. 

The men in the Army of the Potomac had begun to greatly admire 
Jackson, and that splendid soldier, General Winfield Scott Hancock, 
told me that they had begun to look upon him as almost invincible, and 
General Hancock then said, “ He was worth a corps of men to the 
Southern army.” 

Stonewall Jackson was Cromwellian in many aspects of his char- 
acter, and preéminently so in his sense of right, in his stern sense of 
duty. Like Cromwell, he was almost fanatic in it. While a professor 
at the Virginia Military Institute he carried this so far that he would 
not write, would not even mail, a letter on Sunday, or even mail it so 
that it would be transported on Sunday. 

While my friend General James A. Walker, of Wytheville, Vir- 
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ginia, was a student at the Virginia Military Institute, in which Stone- 
wall Jackson was then a professor, a difference occurred between him- 
self and Jackson, and General Walker, then a boy of sixteen, felt him- 
self so aggrieved that he addressed a challenge to Jackson, and it was 
all that his most intimate associates and friends among the professors 
could do to prevent his accepting the challenge and meeting young 
Walker in a duel, his idea being that if Walker thought himself 
insulted it was his duty to grant the meeting he demanded. The affair 
showed Jackson’s stern sense of right in dealing even with a mere boy. 

Colonel John M. Patton, of Virginia, commanded the first year of 
the war the Twenty-first Virginia Infantry. This gallant officer and 
accomplished gentleman told me that on the night of the battle of Cross 
Keys (Jackson’s battle with Fremont in the Shenandoah Valley) he 
received orders from General Ewell to remain in the position he then 
occupied, and to check as far as he could any advance of the Union 
troops the next morning. General Ewell also informed him that it 
was his purpose, by General Jackson’s orders, to withdraw from the 
field the rest of his command. Colonel Patton, on learning that it was 
done by Stonewall Jackson’s order, inquired of General Ewell if Gen- 
eral Jackson “ knew that he only had about eight hundred men.” Gen- 
eral Ewell replied that he (Ewell) did not know. Colonel Patton asked 
of General Ewell permission to go and see Jackson and state the strength 
and condition of his command. General Ewell granted the permis- 
sion, and Colonel Patton mounted his horse and rode off in pursuit of 
General Jackson. After a great deal of trouble he found him at two 
or three o’clock in the morning standing by a camp-fire awake and alert. 
He stated to Jackson the condition of his command and asked for 
reénforcements. Stonewall Jackson ordered the reénforcements to 
him, and then said to him, “ Delay the enemy’s advance in the morning 
as much as possible and I will be with you.” 

When Colonel Patton, astonished by this, asked, “ At what time, 
General ?” Stonewall Jackson, looking up reverently, answered, “ With 
God’s blessing, by half-past ten.” 

He always trusted in God’s providence. 

Stonewall Jackson never imparted his plans of battle or any of 
his military movements to any officer under him, excepting in so far 
as it was necessary for an officer to perform his part of the general 
campaign or his duty on the field of battle. Excepting to this extent 
he kept his plans absolutely to himself. 

On the battle-field he always exposed himself recklessly, always 
being at the front and in the thickest of the fight. It was wonderful 
that he was not killed long before he was shot down by his own men on 
that fatal May night on which he fell mortally wounded on the field of 
Chancellorsville: 
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After Jackson was wounded General Lee wrote him a note in which 
he said to him: “I thank you for the victory, which was due to your 
skill and genius alone. Could I have had the direction of events, I 
would have been prostrated in your stead.” (I quote from memory and 
am substantially correct.) When the note was read to Stonewall Jack- 
son, lying on his bed fatally wounded, he replied: “General Lee is 
wrong. He awards the credit to me. It belongs to God.” In all history 
there is nothing higher or nobler than this. 

Major-General Lawton, of Georgia, told me that on the night of the 
day of the battle of Malvern Hill Generals Magruder’s and McLaws’s 
divisions had been assigned to Jackson’s corps. These two officers 
found that there was a gap of quite a large size between their com- 
mands, and became uneasy lest the Union troops might get through 
during the night. They came to Lawton’s head-quarters, informed 
him of the fact, and asked him to accompany them to Jackson and 
inform him of the fact. General Lawton said to them, “ Gentlemen, 
General Jackson knows the fact you state, and I would advise that you 
do not go to him.” But they insisting, he consented to go, and after a 
long search they found General Jackson sleeping as soundly as an 
infant in a small outhouse. With some difficulty they awakened him, 
and Magruder told him their predicament. He replied: “I know it. 
There will be no enemy there in the morning. Good-night, gentle- 
men.” Thus dismissing them, he returned to his nap. That night 
McClellan retreated. Such was his military omniscience. 

General Lawton also informed me that sometimes he would give 
him an important order so quickly that it would almost take his breath 
away. Notably at Cedar Mountain, Jackson rode up to him and said, 
“General Lawton, advance and drive the enemy from your front.” 
Lawton replied, “General, there is a very deep ravine in the enemy’s 
front.” Jackson replied: “I know it. Advance.” He did not waste 
words. Jackson’s practice was to speak of the Northern troops as Mexi- 
cans. He very rarely called them anything else. Dr. Hunter McGuire, 
his medical director, is my authority for this statement. 

The passions of the war are now over, and America claims Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson as two of the highest types of soldierly manhood. 

Stonewall Jackson died in a house that is still standing at Guinea 
Station, in Virginia, on the line of the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
Potomac Railroad. 

His left arm was amputated at the shoulder, being taken out of 
the socket. When he closed his eyes in death his little daughter, then 
two or three years old, lay on his breast with his right arm over her. 

His dying words were: “ Pass the infantry rapidly to the front.” 
“Tell A. P. Hill to prepare for action.” “ We will pass over the river 
and rest under the shade of the trees on the opposite side.” He was 
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delirious, and,-like Napoleon’s, his mind, as it feebly fulfilled its last 
offices, was with his military past. 

So sank to rest one of the knightliest soldiers that ever “ wore sabre 
on his thigh.” 

As General Dick Taylor said of him, “ How to estimate his genius 
I know not, for he was ever superior to occasion.” 
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THE UNRETURNING 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


LONG gray sea, and a long brown sand, 
And matted meadows and trailing rain ; 


A whispered word and a waving hand, 
And a ship that sails from a lonely strand, 
Over the sea to Spain. 


A flow of seasons—a tide of years— 
A ransom of waiting paid in vain; 
A watching at last through a blur of tears 
For the~vanished vessel that never appears 
Over the sea from Spain. ; 


Oh, drifting seasons of bloom and snow! 

Oh, ships that never return again! 
The tide swings late and the tide swings low 
As I watch the white-winged vessels go 

Over the sea to Spain. 
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A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW 


BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL 


LITTLE light, but shining bright and clear, 
A To signal down the road at night: 
“ A friend lives here.” 
Let this be mine, and I will envy none 
The radiance of the splendid noonday sun. 





“KMMA BOVARY” 
By George Moore. 


Author of ‘‘ Sister Teresa,’ ‘‘ Evelyn Innes,’ ‘‘ Esther Waters,” etc. 


s 


HE Misses O’Hara arrived at Aix-les-Bains by the afternoon 
T express from Macon. The month was September, the air was 
moveless and warm, and Ismena hoped that Letitia would be 
benefited by the change. Letitia had never been abroad before. Ismena 
had been to Paris in early youth to study art, and the drawings she had 
done in Julien’s were tied up in a portfolio, and it lay in a cupboard 
in their house in Dublin. But this was more than twenty years ago, 
and Ismena had discovered in the course of the journey to Aix that she 
had forgotten a good deal of her French. As they drove to the pension 
Letitia said she was glad they were going to stay where English was 
spoken; she had been a little bored by her sister’s attempt to speak 
French, and when the fly stopped and the proprietress came forward 
she asked her in triumphant English if they could have a double-bedded 
room. 

“I am very sorry, Mesdames, but we have not a room with two beds 
in it vacant, but we can give you two small rooms on the same floor.” 

The sisters stood looking at each other. They had been accustomed 
for many years to retire at the same hour, and Ismena wondered what 
it would be like to awaken in the middle of the night and to feel herself 
alone; and Letitia thought it would be very strange to undress by her- 
self, and to go to sleep without saying good-night to her sister. 

“Your rooms will be in the same corridor,” the proprietress said. 

And Ismena, thinking that she read in Letitia’s eyes acquiescence 
in this arrangement, said,— 

“Tf you don’t mind, Letitia.” 

Ismena was tall and straight, and she was better looking than her 
sister. Her nose was slender and the nostrils were shapely, her eyes 
were clear and intelligent, her teeth were in good order, and she would 
not have looked her age had her hair not turned white. Letitia was 
stouter than her sister, her complexion was muddier, she was less dis- 
tinguished looking, and her features corresponded to her character— 
neither was clear-cut. Her hair was an iron gray and her teeth were 
not so well preserved as Ismena’s; the front tooth looked as if it would 


not last much longer, there was an ominous black speck in it. 
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In early youth they had lived in the west, and their habit had been 
to come up to Dublin in the spring and to stop for a month at a hotel. 
They said they came to Dublin to buy dresses, but their friends said 
that they came up to Dublin to look for husbands. Whatever their 
intentions in coming to Dublin may have been, it is certain that they 
received no proposals of marriage in the drawing-room of their hotel. 
Neither received a proposal until Ismena went to study art in Julien’s 
and Letitia was left alone in their lodge in the west. In this interval 
both were on the point of being married, but, unfortunately, Ismena 
thought it necessary to rush back to Ireland to see her sister and to 
bring her suitor with her; Letitia brought her suitor from the country ; 
and when the young men saw the sisters together neither loved his 
betrothed as much as he had done before. There was no wish to change 
over, together neither sister seemed to please, and the young men broke 
off their engagements. 

After this miserable adventure their visits to Dublin became more 
private, they stayed only a few days in town, returning to the country 
as soon as their clothes came home from the dressmaker’s. Many years 
passed, and when they were middle-aged they had inherited a house in 
Stanhope Terrace, and they came to live in Dublin for good. They 
often said they would go abroad, but they had never dared to go until 
Letitia had been ordered abroad by the doctor. But now that they had 
got as far as Aix, there was no saying they might not go on to Rome 
when the season at Aix was over and if Letitia’s health had been bene- 
fited by the waters. They especially looked forward to going to Geneva, 
and regretted Mont Blanc could not be seen from Aix. Ismena con- 
soled Letitia. She must put Mont Blanc out of her head. She must 
think of nothing but her health. They went to the baths every morn- 
ing after mass, and after a short walk they returned to the pension for 
lunch; in the afternoon they went for drives around the green lake 
and admired the mountains; in the evening there was always some 
music in the drawing-room, and though Letitia and Ismena neither 
played nor sang, they were fond of music. 

True that they missed their reading a little, but. about a week after 
their arrival they discovered there was an English library in the town. 

They had begun reading Mrs. Henry Wood before they left Dublin ; 
Letitia was in the middle of the twelfth and Ismena was finishing the 
thirteenth volume. The librarian said he could supply them with all 
her works, and both women had begun to think that their journey south 
was a complete success. Nothing happened to mar their happiness ex- 
cept that they were forced to sleep in different rooms, and now the little 
blot on it was about to be wiped away, the people who occupied the 
double-bedded room were going, and the question arose if they should 
leave their single rooms. 
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Ismena, though not impatient to share her nights with her sister, 
was surprised to hear Letitia say it would be hardly worth while 
changing, now that they were returning home so soon, and she ques- 
tioned her sister sharply in the baths that morning, but without obtain- 
ing any other answer from her. 

Letitia had found a book in her room, and a book that had inter- 
ested her more than any book she had ever read. She had had occasion 
to move the chest of drawers, and the book dropped down. It was a 
French novel of many hundred pages and very closely written, but 
Letitia’s attention had been caught at once. She had opened the book 
at a page where the French was easy, and she had read of a farmer’s 
beautiful daughter who was going to marry a country doctor. The 
writer mentioned that when Emma put up her silk parasol the last 
drops splashed on the distended silk. Letitia had never read anything 
like this in Sir Walter Scott or in Mrs. Henry Wood. The rain-drops 
splashing upon the distended silk parasol excited her wonderment, the 
sensation was so near that she could feel and hear the cold rain on the 
silk, and that afternoon her sister noticed that she was a little dis- 
tracted as they drove about the sailless green lake. Ismena admired 
the vines and thought it exciting to be in the south at the time of the 
vintage, but Letitia was thinking of the pages she had read before 
coming out to drive with her sister. They described the farmer’s 
daughter after her marriage. One day Emma was walking in some 
meadows wondering if her life would always be the same, and her 
thoughts ran round and round in circles, like the little Italian grey- 
hound in front of her. Letitia had been impressed by the passage, and 
she felt that she must read this book, not once, but many times. But 
they were returning to Dublin in a few days, and she could not read 
the book in that time, nor yet in twenty days. She felt she must read 
the passage about the greyhound again. The book had probably been 
forgotten by some former occupant of the room. She did not like to 
take what did not belong to her, and she could not leave it behind, for 
then the people in the hotel would think that she had bought the book, 
that it was hers, and the last three days were spent in thinking of what 
she should do with it. She could not put it into that trunk; Ismena 
would be sure to find it, and she did not want Ismena to know that she 
had read it; she did not want Ismena to read this book; she did not 
want to discuss this book with Ismena. One can discuss Scott or Dick- 
ens or Thackeray, but one cannot discuss emotions that one ought never 
to have felt with one’s sister. Eventually she put the book into the 
pocket that she wore under her skirt, and it seriously inconvenienced 
her during the journey. It was difficult for her to get her purse when 
Ismena asked her for it at the ticket-offices, and the book thumped her 
legs when she walked, but she did not mind the inconvenience; she 
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was troubled by the thought that she had stolen the book, but her 
anxiety to know what became of Emma was intense. She thought of 
the pleasure it would be to read this book in the garden, and almost the 
first thing she did was to hide her book in the tool-house. It was only 
in the garden she could read it; in the drawing-room she read Scott 
with Ismena. There was a rosewood table in the middle of the worn 
carpet, and the wall-paper was stained and dusty and covered with bad 
engravings of sentimental pictures, and there were some colored litho- 
graphs of Pyrennean peasants and forgotten prima-donnas. It was in 
this drawing-room, sitting on the little green sofa or on the old arm- 
chairs, sheltered from the flare of the fire by tapestry screens, that 
Ismena and Letitia read the books that came every week from the 
circulating library. They always read the same authors, for if they 
read different authors they would have nothing to talk about, and they 
enjoyed discussing the heroes and the heroines in the evening before 
they took their candle and went to their bedroom. It was Ismena who 
decided which author they should read; her mind was more methodical 
than Letitia’s, and she believed that to derive any considerable benefit 
from an author he should be read from the earliest to the latest works. 
Her preference for authors of historical tendencies enabled her to over- 
rule Letitia’s taste for modern sentimentalities, and she was now forcing 
a thorough reading of the Waverley novels upon her sister. Most of 
their reading was done in the afternoons and evenings. The sisters 
took the housekeeping and the gardening in turns. At half-past ten 
every morning they separated for a while. One took up the key-basket, 
the other looked to see if it were raining; if it were not, she put on her 
gardening gloves. 

“You don’t seem to care for ‘ Old Mortality’ ?” 

“TI admire it, but I don’t care to read it. How many more novels 
are there, Ismena, in this edition ?” 

“Thirteen or fourteen, I think, dear; we ought to get through 
them all before February.” 

In those fourteen novels Letitia saw nothing but breastplates and 
ramparts, and she made up her mind to skip a number of pages when 
Ismena went to the kitchen. 

“Before we went to Aix we began Mrs. Henry Wood. You 
insisted on reading her and you did not finish her works.” 

“T read eighteen, and then I began to get confused about the char- 
acters and to muddle up the stories. I have read now a dozen volumes 
of Scott, and I don’t seem to have learned anything.” 

“ What do you mean, Letitia ?” 

“ Well, one learns nothing of life.” 

There seemed to be some truth in Letitia’s remark, and — 
thought before she answered,— 
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“You did not like ‘ Felix Holt,’ you never finished it, and you said 
that a novel was intended to amuse rather than to instruct.” 

“¢ Felix Holt,’ if I remember right, is about democracy, socialism, 
and Methodism. I should like to read about life, about what people 
really feel. I cannot express myself any better, Ismena. Don’t you 
understand that one would like to read about one’s own life or about 
something that might have been one’s life?” 

“But no one could write a novel about our lives; nothing very 
much seems to have happened in them.” 

Letitia heard her go downstairs to the kitchen, and she put the 
marker twenty and odd pages farther than she had read. She turned 
on the sofa and looked out of the window. There were clouds, but it 
was still fine, and Letitia decided that this was the moment to go into 
the garden. 

Their garden was a small square facing the street in which they 
lived. It looked as if it should be the common property of those living 
in the street, but the landlord had found that if he allowed all the 
tenants to walk in the garden no one walked in it at all. For it to be 
enjoyed by someone it had to become the exclusive property of one 
house, and it had been given to the Misses O’Hara to keep in order. 
They had a pretty taste in gardening, and they kept it in beautiful 
order. 

Along the street there were hawthorn-trees and along one wall many 
lilac-bushes and some apple-trees, and the lilacs grew in such abundance 
that their branches joined overhead, making a shady little avenue. The 
tool-house was at the end of this avenue, and Letitia could read there 
in safety; her sister could not come upon her unawares; the moment 
the garden gate opened Letitia could hide her novel behind the loose 
planks. 

She could generally get about one hour a day by herself in the 
garden, and she read about Emma’s love of Rudolph, and the scene 
where she sees him for the last time in the garden impressed her very 
much, and while talking to her sister of things that did not interest 
her she remembered how the ripe peach had broken from its stalk and 
had fallen with a thud in the quiet midnight. She had read of the 
passionate yearning of this wife of the country doctor, the wife always 
looking to something beyond her life and the husband quite contented 
in his life. The sensation that the book exhaled of Emma’s empty days 
was extraordinarily intense. There was a description of how Emma 
looked out of the window in the morning, how she watched her husband 
Tide away to visit his patients. Later, a clerk came to fill her empty 
days with desire again, and Letitia was extraordinarily impressed by a 
passage describing how the husband, lying by his wife’s side, thinks of 
the child in the cradle, what she will be like when she grows up, etc., 
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while Emma dreams of a romantic elopement in a coach drawn through 
mountain passes by four horses. Letitia read that Emma hardly heard 
her husband’s breathing, so intently did she listen to the tinkling of 
the postilion bells and the sound of distant water-falls: 

Rudolph was a neighbor, and Emma had been able to see Rudolph in 
her own house or in his, but she had to go to Rouen to see the clerk, and 
to go to Rouen she required money, and Letitia read how Emma used 
to borrow from a usurer. When the usurer gave her the money all she 
saw in it, all it represented to her, was a number of visits to Rouen. 
Emma used to meet her lover in a hotel. The descriptions of their 
meetings frightened Letitia, and she sometimes thought she was not 
justified in reading any more, but her scruple died from her in an 
extraordinary sense of bewilderment and curiosity. 

The garden gate closed with a snap, and she slipped the book behind 
the loose woodwork of the shed and, catching up a rake, went to meet 
her sister. 

Ismena had come to ask her sister if she had seen the French dic- 
tionary. She had been writing to some of her friends in Aix and 
wanted to know how to spell a word. Letitia told her sister that she 
thought she would find the dictionary in the study, and she resolved to 
put it there when they went in to lunch. 

They walked across the sward to the bare borders. The sunflowers 
had died and the dahlias had been put away for the winter, but the 
chrysanthemums were still flowering. . 

After lunch Ismena brought her sister out with her to pay some 
visits, and next day it rained. It rained all the week, and they read 
the Waverley novels under the great Victorian chandelier. Letitia 
often thought of putting on her waterproof and running down to the 
tool-house to fetch her book. The Waverley novels were books, and 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s novels were books, but this book was life or very 
nearly. Letitia knew she never would get nearer life than this book, 
and she waited impatiently for another dry day. Whenever there was 
a dry hour Ismena was with her, and it looked as if the Waverley novels 
would be finished before she got into the garden again. She was now 
trying to read “The Talisman,” but she seemed to make no progress, 
and she had to move her marker on several pages in order to deceive 
Ismena. While skipping the last half of this book she had to deceive 
Ismena further. She held the book as if she were reading it, and fixed 
her thoughts on Emma and the usurer. There could be but one end— 
the convent, or her husband might die and she might marry the clerk. 
But then she would not be punished for her sins! Then Rudolph was 
her first love, and to marry him not only the husband but the clerk 
would have to die. But these endings were the endings that Scott or 
Mrs. Henry Wood would have chosen, and Letitia wondered. 
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At last a fine day came, but that morning Letitia awoke with a bad 
throat, and her throat grew worse all day. Next day she could hardly 
speak, and Ismena had to send for their doctor; but he assured her 
there was no cause for alarm, that her sister was not suffering from 
diphtheria. An hour later the parlor maid said to a visitor,— 

“Miss O’Hara is ill, she is in bed, but Miss Ismena would like to 
see you.” ; 

Ismena explained that, although her sister could not speak, there 
was no cause for alarm; the doctor said so. The visitor thought she 
would send in a specialist, but Ismena never permitted any interference, 
and -two days after Letitia was dead. She died the evening of the fol- 
lowing day. About four o’clock she made signs that she wanted to 
write, and Ismena handed her a sheet of note-paper and a pencil, and 
she wrote, “ There is a brown-paper parcel in the summer-house.” She 
thought that if she got better, she could read the book in bed; if she 
got worse, she would ask the nurse to burn it. 

But it took Ismena a very long time to find the book, so securely 
had it been hidden, and during that time Letitia’s throat had inflamed 
still further, and when Ismena returned Letitia was dead. 

Had it not been for the garden Ismena would not have lived; it was 
the garden that helped her to forget her grief. She digged in the 
garden all the spring, and in June Ismena’s flower-beds were the admi- 
ration of the neighborhood. But one day as she crossed the sward going 
to the tool-house she remembered that she had gone there to fetch a 
brown-paper parcel for her sister. She had taken a long time to find 
it, and when she brought it to her sister, her sister was dead. She left 
the garden and searched for it; she remembered that it looked like a- 
book. At last she found it, and it was a book. She had read it in 
France long ago; she remembered who had given her the book, and 
wondering what had become of him she stood for a long time watching 
the trees waving in the garden. 

“ But how did Letitia come upon this book? Who could have given 
it to her? Now I know why she sat in the garden so often. Now I 
know what became of the French dictionary. Oh,” she said, “ who ever 
would have thought this of Letitia!” 


$ 
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BY ARTHUR W. ATKINSON 
IKE spectres clothed in robes of light, 
Sparkling with gems and brilliant dyes, 
They dance across the polar skies, 
And revel through the polar night. 





FOOD FOR FISHES 


By Frank H. Sweet 
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HE sea, except in the shallow water-fringe along the shore, is 
T devoid of vegetable matter. It contains, in general, no growth 
of weeds and plants to harbor swarms of possible food creatures 
with their eggs and larve, and where such vegetable growths do occur, 
as in the floating weeds of the Sargasso Sea, a race of fish and crusta- 
ceans at once appears, limited to that locality and obviously fed from 
that source alone. Neither does the sea, except in certain areas, greatly 
abound in vertebrate fish. 

You may catch large fish at any point on the voyage in the narrow 
seas from Gibraltar down the Mediterranean to Aden. But the open 
seas are not full of the fry of fish which might form a good supply for 
others, and in the Atlantic, except on the Newfoundland Banks, there 
are no fish found near the surface at all. 

A bucket of Atlantic water is to the eye simply a vessel of trans- 
parent brine, unfouled with weed, void of fish, and in most cases not 
visibly infested with any form of floating marine organisms. Yet at 
any moment shoals of fish numbering millions of individuals may elect 
to enter this apparently foodiess waste. The herring shoals disappear 
into the deep Atlantic and return in good condition, oily and exuberant, 
and the whales find sufficient food to make them the “ fattest” creatures 
in creation. 

Many of the whales are carnivorous. Some, including the “ right” 
whale, have long been known to live on small sea crustaceans, which 
were supposed to be found in exceptional numbers in the Arctic seas. 
But the case of the typical “shoal” fish, such as pilchards and —— 
offered special difficulties. 

When caught near land they were often found to have been living 
on sand eels, roe, and small fish and crabs; but in the greater number 
of cases the contents of their stomachs were unrecognizable, and the 
immense size of the shoals increased the difficulty of believing that on 
the migration they could live on fish or on vegetable food; for fish 
moving in a serried shoal extending for a square mile and perhaps 
thirty feet deep would be unable to find room to chase and capture 
smaller fish, even supposing these could be found in sufficient numbers 
to form food for the numberless herrings. 


The rapidity and order of their movements make it equally unlikely 
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that they should stop to chew and browse on vegetable substances, even 
when arrived in the shallow seas where seaweeds grow. 

It is just possible that previous to spawning the fish can for a time 
abstain from food, but it is equally certain that after spawning their 
numbers are the same and that they must require food, and that in 
large quantities, in an area no greater than that occupied by the her- 
ring or pilchard shoal, so long as the fish remain in that formation. 

The explanation is that the microscopic creatures which are in parts 
of the Atlantic massed so thickly in the water as to discolor the surface 
and give abundant food for the whale are present, not so thickly, but in 
numbers comparable to the motes in the air, in all parts of the sea. 
For the purposes of the herring and countless other vertebrate fish, 
shell-fish, and zodphytes, the upper waters of the sea are in fact a 
nutritive soup, teeming with food exactly suited to their needs. 

These microscopic creatures are the basis of all the larger life of 
the ocean, and in a great degree of the growth and increase of fresh- 
water fishes. Some of these tiny creatures are water-fleas, others are 
like carapaced shrimps, others occupy shells like miniature bivalves, 
others are forms of the one-eyed microscopic monster of the ponds, the 
cyclops. All are of prodigious fecundity and proof against astonishing 
changes of temperature, and the eggs and young, the microscopic 
offspring of the water-midgets, pervade every drop of the surface-ocean, 
the rivers, and the ponds. 

In fresh water the common water-fleas often discolor a pool; they 
produce three broods a month, with forty or fifty eggs in a brood; 
other species swarm on the leaves of every water-growth and adhere 
to every filament of the fuci and conferve. The cyclops will, it is 
calculated, produce four hundred and forty-two thousand young in the 
course of a year, and the cetochilus, or “ whale-food,” is said to form 
almost exclusively the food of the herrings and the sea-living salmon 
and salmon-trout. Their existence is one of the greatest economic 
triumphs of nature. They are the creatures which dispose of the refuse 
of the world in the sea and keep it sweet. 

Dead vegetable and animal matter feed these entomostraca, and 
they are converted without further machinery into the food-fishes of 
the world, or at one remove, when these are eaten, as food for other 
fish, such as the tunny, the cod, and the mackerel, which follow the 
herring shoals. Nothing short of assimilation in the digestive organs 
of fish seems to kill these entomostraca. They swarm in the distilled 
brine of the sea. Their eggs are proof against frost and survive being 
baked by the sun. Yet they undergo infinite changes of form, and 
their cast shells are piled like billows of dust on parts of the English 
coast. Detached and self-supporting, they wander over the whole ocean, 
swimming mainly on the surface. At times they descend to the deeps, 
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and this, it is surmised, causes the temporary disappearance of fish, 
which necessarily follow them. 

Their countless numbers are also recruited by the microscopic larve 
of fixed shells. The barnacle, for instance, begins life in this form, 
taking its place in the ingredients of the “sea-soup” as a one-eyed 
swimming crustacean, then growing a pair of eyes, and finally settling 
down as a fixture in proper barnacle style. 

In rivers they are almost the sole food of all young fish, and prob- 
ably the main resource of the older fish when other supplies fail. In 
the first days of spring the creatures in every stage, eggs, larve, and 
perfect though microscopic entomostraca, swarm in the water, on the 
mud, and on the foliage of the water-plants. 

At such times even trout feed mainly on them. They push their 
heads down into the weed and raise their tails, which wave about in the 
weeds or even above the surface of the water. They are eating the weed 
bare of the clinging film of microscopic larve of water-fleas, cyclops, 
and other fresh-water entomostraca. 

The trout is the most easily fed of all fish, being greedy, omnivorous, 
and not afraid of artificial food, such as bread-or paste. But the kind 
of food with which it is supplied makes a vast difference in its growth. 
Experiments made on trout showed that when fed upon worms only 
they grow slowly; others fed on minnows did better, but a single fish 
fed upon insects weighed twice as much at the end of the experiment 
as a pair of those reared upon worms and minnows respectively. 

For feeding all young trout the microscopic food is now admitted 
to be the best of all. In a recent lecture on fish a practical man dwelt 
on the necessity for making separate pools, full of weeds and plants, 
in which the millions of entomostraca might increase and serve as food 
for the young trout below. 

Carp were formerly believed to be vegetable-feeders, and the carp- 
ponds of Germany used to be drained and planted with rye as carp 
food. So it was, but only as being itself food for the microscopic 
millions. The carp chews the water-weed, sucks off the insects, and 
then spits it all out again. 

It may be doubted whether there are any of our common food-fishes, 
except the gray mullet, which are vegetable-feeders; and by a curious 
reversal of the rule obtaining among birds, the fish-eating, or “ ento- 
mostraca-eating,” fishes excel in flavor the vegetable-feeders. The red 
mullet, which lives mainly on “sea-soup,” is among the daintiest of 
the table fishes, while the gray mullet is almost worthless. 

This unseen but omnipresent source of food, nourishing either 
directly or at second hand almost every creature of the sea and river, 
from the tiny jelly-fish to the “ right” whale, explains the truth of the 
old saying, that an acre of sea is worth four acres of land. 
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In the words of a recent writer, “ No other source of food can com- 
pare in economic value with this. Even the smallest pools and ditches 
swarm with the entomostraca, and wherever life can find a lodging in 
the water they are found in countless numbers, ready to become the 
food of the higher animals, and able, by their surprising rapidity of 
reproduction, to maintain their numbers.” 
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COME, SLEEP 


BY DORA READ GOODALE 
Cx: gentlest Sleep; the hour is hushed and holy, 


Night and her stars their solemn courses keep ; 
In every breast but mine the heart beats slowly— 
The gates are shut, the curtains drawn: 
Come, Sleep! 


Come, Sleep, and take my soul out of this dwelling 
Whose guarded chambers yield to none but thee; 

Time’s troubled waves, in restless currents swelling, 
Pause on the white brink of eternity. 


Come, Sleep, oh, come, in drowsy silence stealing ; 
Soft as the snow falls, o’er my eyelids creep ; 
Bright heaven of dreams, bright source of strength and healing, 
Sweet gate of life, sweet type of death— 
Come, Sleep! 
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THE SOLDIER’S DIRGE 
BY ELIZABETH HARMAN 


EAD in the battle,—dead on the field: 

LD More than his life can a soldier yield ? 
Dead for his country. Muffle the drums: 

Slowly the sad procession comes. 
The heart. may ache, but the heart. must swell 
With pride for the soldier who fought so well. 
His blood has burnished his sabre bright: 
To his memory, honor; to him, good-night. 





THE CONSPIRACY 
By Francis Churchill Williams 


Author of ‘‘ J. Devlin, Boss,” etc. 


$ 


ARNEY, the driver of the big electric travelling-crane in the 
B Sampson Steel Works, stood on the defensive, the centre of a 
ring of brawny, bare-armed workmen, who were eating their 
noon-day meal from their dinner-kettles in the shade of the walls of 
the shop where the steel castings were made. Things had gone well in 
the casting-shop the day before, and Mr. Baxter, the superintendent 
of the shop, had said a good word to the men. Barney, whose post was 
on the crane itself, far above Mr. Baxter’s head, had escaped observa- 
tion and alone had not been commended. The men knew that Barney 
was hurt by this omission, and, merciless in their fun-making, made 
sport of his chagrin. 

“Say, Barney,” inquired Peterson, one of his tormentors, “ why 

didn’t y’ hang out a green flag from y’r cage if y’ wanted t signal t’ 
Baxter that he could address y’? He wouldn’t hurt th’ feelings of th’ 
Trish.” : 
With that the torrent of Barney’s speech was loosed, and there 
were lurid reflections upon the past, present, and future conditions of 
his hearers. “I wouldn’t woipe me feet on y’, y’ pack of coal-heavers,” 
he cried. “ Th’ wurruk that th’ whole of y’ do t’gither ’n a year ’sn’t 
a flea-bite t? what we do ’n a hour.” 

“We? We? An’ who's ‘ we’?” mocked Banks, a furnace hand. 

“ An’ where ’a’ y’ bin that y’ don’t know that?” returned McCrea, 
another of the men. “*T’s not fur want of hearin’ th’ word that y’ 
haven’t learned that ‘ we’ ’s Barney an’ th’ Crane. *I’s we done this, — 
an’ we done that, mornin’, noon, an’ night with him. I’ve heard him 
a-talkin’ that soft t? th’ wheels of th’ machine that y’d think ’t was a 
woman he was jollyin’. He’d be elopin’ with ’t, I b’lieve, if *t wasn’t a 
bit heavy t’ lug—a stump of a man runnin’ away with a parcel of 
iron——” 

But McCrea got no further. A curse that stilled their laughter 
told them that they had gone too far, and Banks and another man 
jumped out of the way of the infuriated crane-driver as he rushed at 
McCrea ‘and sunk his fingers into the latter’s throat. After a brief 


struggle he was hauled off and held fast until he realized that he was 
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helpless. But they had not cowed him, and when, without looking at 
them, he walked away there was a set to his jaw and a narrowing of 
his eyes that made one of the men say: “ Banks, y’d better let up on 
Barney; he’ll do someone harm yet, if we keep on a-badgerin’ him. 
An’ he’d rather take a lickin’ than hear that crane of his’n laughed at. 
I guess he thinks ’t’s a human bein’.” 

But strong in their big bodies, not one of the gang gave heed to 
the warning. The little man who sat in the cage of the crane, and 
moved the lever so that the machine came up at the right moment and 
lifted the steel or moulds with which they were working was a source 
of amusement to them in idle moments; at other times they did not 
bother themselves about him. 

The crane itself, a great span of steel girders and braces which 
moved on a railway up and down the full length of the shop, sixty feet 
in the air, and whose revolving drums, operated by electricity, raised 
or lowered the heavy chains and whatever they bore, was, to the men 
in the casting-shop, only one of the many big machines with which 
they were surrounded,—a senseless thing like the massive furnaces in 
the same shop, or the ponderous hammers which, in an adjoining build- 
ing, thundered night and day as they beat the soft metal into shape. 

But Barney knew that this idea of the crane was born of igno- 
rance; he.could, if he wished, have told them things of his giant com- 
panion of which they did not dream. Yet for his own reasons he held 
his tongue, and nourished with recollection of the insults they had 
heaped upon him his determination some day to make them pay for 
their indifference and taunts. Many times he had told himself, as he 
sat far above these beings who toiled in the grime of the shop floor, 
that by the right of the power he wielded he was the ruler of them 
all, and that he would yet make them cringe and cry for mercy. 
To-day, as he leaned over the cage railing and saw his tormentors bend- 
ing their backs over a weight, he cursed them silently. Then, at a 
signal from the foreman, he started the crane towards them, smother- 
ing his rage because there was work to do and he was to do it. 

He ran the machine almost at full speed, but when near the point 
where he was wanted he brought the mass of thirty thousand pounds 
of iron and steel to a quick stop. Nor did a man of the gang which 
stood directly in his path move, though the ponderous chains which 
dangled from it were almost in their midst. They knew the crane- 
driver’s sure eye, they knew his command of the big engine he rode, 
and when McCrea, who had his back towards the oncoming crane, 
turned about with hand outstretched, he never doubted that his ex- 
tended fingers would close, as they did close, on the chain, swaying at 
the height of his shoulders, two feet away. But, common thing though 
this was, to-day it riveted Barney’s attention. Again and again, as he 
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carried away a piece of steel, or lifted a casting, or, empty-handed, ran 
up and down the shop, he watched, as a cat watches a mouse, the 
workers below him pass in front of the crane chains when those swing- 
ing masses of metal were fairly upon them. There was a curious fasci- 
nation in seeing them escape destruction by a hair’s breadth, and 
Barney’s pride in his skill and his perfect trust in his big friend more 
than once made him come up silently and.slowly on some man, and 
then, putting on power, swiftly pass by the unsuspecting object of his 
experiment, missing him by a few inches. 

Now, there is a true saying in the Steel Works that “ melted steel 
has a long arm,” which, translated, means that the men who are at 
close range at the time of an accident often escape the injuries suf- 
fered by someone who is farther away. It was on the very afternoon 
of its encounter with Barney that the gang in the department where 
open-hearth steel was made had its faith in this saying deepened. Inci- 
dentally it is to be noted that certain members of the gang from that 
moment became the prime movers in a black conspiracy. 

There were fifty thousand pounds of fluid steel in the big ladle 
which received the metal from furnace No. 4 when the pearly gush 
from the tapping-hole, or spout of the furnace, dwindled and ceased 
to flow. Banks had previously made fast the heavy hooks which 
clasped the ladle and suspended it from the chains of the crane. 
McCrea and Peterson leaned on their tapping-irons, and waited with 
the rest of the gang for the ladle to be swung up out of the pit and 
over to the mould, into which the metal was to be poured. Mr. Baxter 
looking on, the foreman of the gang waved his hand and gave the 
order to the crane-driver to lift away. Barney, looking down from 
the elevation of the crane cage, moved two levers, and the machinery 
of the crane, singing a song in praise of work, gathered in a few inches 
of chain, and then, just to show how easy it was to pick up a trifle of 
fifty thousand pounds, tightened its muscles and lifted the ladle clear 
of its supports and almost up to the level of the floor of the shop. To 
all the hands but Barney the thing was a commonplace whose single 
claim on the interest of mankind was that it gave a minute or more, 
perhaps, in which to rest a cramped back and fling the sweat from 
one’s brow. To Barney it was an ever new and ever glorious achieve- 
ment over which to exchange whispered confidences with the giant 
whose steel frame thrilled at his touch. His own muscles contracted 
even now, as the ladle rose in the air, and his lungs were compressed 
with the strain of the lift. But there was joy in measuring himself 
against the weight of that mighty load, and he felt that nothing could 
resist him. For the moment he had passed, soul and body, into the 
great piece of machinery that he rode. 

But then suddenly the cage trembled, there was a report like a 
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pistol-shot, a jar that almost unseated him, a dull roar followed by a 
series of explosions, and a sound of things breaking. Something 
struck the crane-driver a sharp blow just over the left ear. For a 
moment only he was confused and suffered from the pain, but the 
next moment he raised himself, clinging to the hand-rail of the cage, 
and looked down. A bloody mist made all below him obscure, but 
through the haze he dimly saw half a dozen men prostrate on the 
ground, as many more scrambling over scraps of iron. Beneath the 
other end of the crane the ladle hung lop-sided from one chain, over 
its lower edge a torrent of molten steel pouring into the pit, while 
flickering flames of many colors played above it and sparks flew in all 
directions. It needed not the sight of a swinging chain, shorn of its 
hook, to tell him that a link of that chain had broken and that the 
ladle had dropped, upsetting its contents and scattering splashes of 
molten steel. Yet it seemed that every man below had escaped the 
fiery bath; for, at Mr. Baxter’s order, they were even now rallying 
from their flight and running back to the pit. 

Barney suddenly discovered that Mr. Baxter was shouting angrily 
at him, and he put over one of the levers and watched the ladle settle 
until it was upright. Then for the first time he knew that the flying 
steel had found a victim in himself. Some small piece of metal, pro- 
jected by the explosion, had struck him on the temple. He put his 
hand to his head, and withdrew it wet with blood, and, for a moment, 
he grew faint with the sharp pain that smote him. But he braced 
himself and waited for orders, for discipline grows into habit, and 
habit is part of our unconscious selves. So it was that, while the men 
worked below and the blood dried on the wound on his head, Barney’s 
brain was busy, not with the damage that had been done, not with his 
physical suffering, but with an idea that came to him as he saw McCrea 
and Banks and Peterson returning to the pit unhurt. And this idea, 
turned over and over, grew from a suggestion into a suspicion, and 
then into an assertion which the crane-driver finally whispered to his 
friend. 

“Twas done a-purpose. “T'was them that done ’t, that McCrea an’ 
Banks an’ Peterson, an’ they done ’t t’ hurt us, t’ cripple us before 
Mister Baxter, an’ t’ give us a black name. *T'was them that fooled 
with that chain till they made sure ’twould break. May they have 
never a drap of water t’ wet their lips when they’re roastin’ ’n hell.” 
It seemed to him that the sullen silence of the crane gave agreement 
to his words. But a throb of pain made him put his hand to his 
head again, and in another minute he was given orders to move down 
the shop. As he backed away he looked down at the gang about the 
pit. Banks stood beside McCrea, and both men glanced at Barney, 
and Banks started as his eyes fell on the crane-driver, and he nudged 
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McCrea, and his lips twitched as if he were about to speak. But he 
said nothing. There was a queer look in his face, however, and Bar- 
ney, seeing these things, knew that his suspicion was based on truth, 
for he detected a leer of triumph about Banks’s mouth and the glitter 
of hate in his eyes. .When he turned to the crane he was still more 
sure that he was right; again and again in its rumbling voice, as it 
rolled over the tracks, he heard the muttering of its angry heart. 

When at half-past five that afternoon the whistles blew, and the 
night-shift came crowding in to take the places of the men at work, 
Barney slowly descended the ladder from the crane to be met at its foot 
by the day foreman. Banks was filling a pipe within earshot, and 
Barney saw that he lingered there with a purpose, and his anger grew 
more bitter thereupon. He knew that he was to be “called down,” 
perhaps even told to go to the pay-desk and get what money was due 
him; and this it seemed was to happen right before the man whom he 
hated most. A sort of desperate indifference came upon him in conse- 
quence, and he was stubborn and sullen in his replies to the foreman’s 
questions and sharp reprimands when taken to task for carelessness in 
breaking the chain. He tried not to look at Banks the while, but out 
of the tail of his eye he observed the satisfaction on the latter’s face 
when the foreman said: “ Y’r gettin’ too damned cocky, you an’ y’r 
crane, Barney. Another accident of that kind, an’ y’ll get y’r walkin’- 
papers. Keep that in y’r head.” 

He had not been discharged, but he had been threatened before his 
enemy; his giant friend and he had been cursed. Hatred of them all 
sank deeper into Barney’s heart, and he made his way to the shop door 
blind to everything about him. But in the door-way a voice spoke to 
him out of the gloom that was filling the building where the electric 
lamps had not yet begun to shine. It was the guttural voice of the 
crane, and its rumbling told him of a smothered rage as implacable as 
his own. He turned about and looked at the crane as it moved up the 
shop, and his lips framed a good-night which somehow he knew it 
heard, despite the clashing of iron and steel that echoed throughout 
the building. 

With the blood washed from the small, deep cut on his temple, and 
a rag saturated with “ pain-killer” bound about his head by the ould 
woman, Barney’s hurt bothered him but little when he got into bed at 
nine o’clock that night. But almost for the first time in his life he 
learned that sleep does not come at one’s bidding. He lay on his back, 
his eyes wide open, and thought over the day’s happenings. Then, 
despite the blackness, he began to see many things that never before 
had been in that gaudily papered nine-by-ten room. For, by and by, 
in one corner, with their heads close together, he discovered Banks, 
McCrea, and Peterson, and two or three others of the gang. Nor did 
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it surprise him, somehow, that they should be there. He realized that 
they were talking, though he could not hear what they were saying. He 
listened intently, but Banks, he saw, knew this, for he turned about 
and laughed silently at him, and then the group put their heads still 
nearer to one another. It was borne upon Barney gradually that he 
must know what it was they talked about, and he thought over many 
plans to accomplish this, and at last decided that the only way was to 
steal upon them. But they were clever and suspicious of him, so he 
must be very cunning himself, and make no noise. Therefore, he slowly 
raised himself on his elbow to a sitting position, and slipped his legs 
over the edge of the bed so gently that the ould woman continued to 
snore contentedly. He kept his eyes fixed upon the men in the corner 
as he gained a footing on the floor, and as he moved towards them 
took great care to step quietly. At the foot of the bed a loose board 
cracked, and McCrea looked up quickly. But the crane-driver was not 
to be caught like that, and, as he felt the board yielding, he sank 
behind the shelter of the foot-board of the bed,—or was it an iron 
pillar in the shop?—and he chuckled. to himself as the alarm on 
McCrea’s face was smoothed away, and the conversation apparently 
was resumed. But their suspicions were aroused, and stalking them 
was not an easy task, though he took advantage of the shelter of many 
objects which came in his way. Once a broken steel mould that he 
remembered that Mr. Baxter had ordered to be broken up the next day 
shielded him from a quick lifting of Banks’s head; another time it 
was a corner of furnace No. 4, round which he was just about to crawl, 
that screened him at the critical moment. It seemed too that the men 
were farther off than they had appeared to be at first, and as he gradu- 
ally began to hear the murmur of their voices he understood that that 
was why he had not been able to make out what they said when he dis- 
covered them. But at last he was close to them, so close that he could 
have touched the gauze shirt, smutted with sweat and coal dust and 
steel dirt, which covered the back of McCrea, who was nearest to him. 
They had not seen him, though, and so he crouched behind a ragged 
casting of iron and listened. The clangor of work in the shop was 
stilled, for he understood that it was the noon hour, and he could dis- 
tinguish their words quite plainly. He listened to them until he saw 
Banks straighten up and Peterson shuffle his feet, when, guessing that 
they were about to separate, he stole away unobserved. But he had not 
listened in vain; for now he was certain of something which gradu- 
ally had been taking form in his brain since the day before. 

He had learned of the existence of the Great Conspiracy. 

They were jealous of him and the mighty power he wielded, and 
they were plotting to do away with him; without him, they counted 
on having an easy task in disposing of the crane. There was that busi- 
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ness of the breaking of the chain, which so nearly had earned for him 
his discharge; he was absolutely sure now that that was a part of 
their plan to ruin him. For had he not just heard Banks say: “ We'll 
fix him yet. We slipped-up on th’ chain racket, but somethin’ ‘Il 
happen ’n a couple of days or so that’ll end him fur good an’ all’? 
And McCrea had nodded assent to this, and Peterson had cursed him 
and the crane in one breath. What they were going to do he had not 
found out. But he did not care so much for this. He had a couple 
of days before him, and in that time he and his friend would find a 
way to balk them. And so he leaned with his back against a pile 
of coal he came upon just then, and, with his eyes closed, he fell to 
plotting. 

By and by, curiously enough, it seemed that the ould woman came 
and looked down upon him. But he told her to go away, that he was 
busy thinking. And, though his head bothered him a bit, he went on 
with his plotting; he had plenty of time, as he knew, for the whistles 
would warn him when the noon hour was up. 

Then, all at once, it was the ould woman who was at him again, 
this time asking him if he was a-goin’ t’ get up, and he opened his eyes 
and started to remind her that the “ Wurruks was no place fur women,” 
when his glance fell upon the picture of a saint, which he knew well 
hung upon the wall of his room at the foot of his bed; and it came to 
him that daylight was turning the window-panes gray, and that it was 
time he was up and dressing to go to work. So he raised himself and 
got out of bed. He did it somewhat clumsily; his back and legs were 
tremendously weak and his head ached. Strangely enough too the ould 
woman kept asking him again and again if he felt “ shtrong ’nough t’ 
wurruk ?” and “ How’s th’ head?” It angered him to have her bother- 
ing him in that way, and finally he told her to “ave off askin’ ques- 
ti’ns, an’ send th’ doctor y’r talkin’ of t’ th’ divil when he comes ’n.” 
His mind was occupied with many things that he had no intention of 
confiding to her. He knew, though of course she did not, that it was 
crouching in the draughts of the shop the day before, when he was 
overhearing the secret of the Conspiracy, that had put these pains in 
his bones. And so, though he allowed her to bind a fresh bandage of 
“ pain-killer” about his head, which throbbed badly, he gave small 
heed to her wailings, and left her at the door. She called to him as he 
trudged off, kettle under arm: 

“ Barney, they do know at th’ Wurrucks how sick y’ve bin. *T'was 
me got th’ docther t’ give me a certifecate, an’ I tuk ’t t’ them meself.” 
Barney shook his fist at her in playful threat: She was a good ould 
woman after all; but she did have queer notions, and there was much 
went on of which she never knew. And then he plunged once more 
into the thick of the Conspiracy. 
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At the foot of the road which the company had built as a short cut 
to the Works Barney was overtaken by McCrea and Peterson. He was 
quite prepared for the meeting. They greeted him just as he knew 
they would. “Hello, Barney,” McCrea began, “how ’r’ y’ feelin’? 
That was a bad crack y’ got ’n th’ head.” 

“Y’ ’re ’n hard luck,” added Peterson. “Th’ boys was askin’ 
after y’.” | 

“ An’ hopin’ *t was me wake they’d attind next,” Barney said to 
himself. But aloud he only returned: “’T hurt fur a bit, but I’m ’s 
good ’s new now. Takes a deal t’ kill me.” 

There was more meaning in the last sentence than they detected ; 
but he did not intend they should detect it. He knew the cunning of 
these men. They were trying to put him off his guard, but he would 
match them with tricks as good as their own. And so his face wore a 
smile as they walked on abreast, and he joked with them, and talked 
about a piece of work they had in hand, and never once referred to 
the trouble that had come between them. When they parted he looked 
over his shoulder at their retreating forms, and a mocking grin lifted 
his upper lip. Then he turned, and came face to face with the fore- 
man hurrying by. The latter stopped. “ Ready for work again, Bar- 
ney? How’s that head of yours?” he asked. For an instant the rough 
sympathy in the foreman’s voice warmed the crane-driver’s heart. But 
then he remembered that he was no longer among straightforward 
men, but among cowards who were bound to make an end of him. He 
doubted if there was anyone in the shop he could trust. To satisfy 
himself he looked into the foreman’s eyes, and started as he did so; 
for from the foreman’s eyes there peered a pair of tiny devils, and 
suddenly Barney realized that here was another enemy waiting to 
strike him down. So he said he was much obliged, that he was feel- 
ing first rate, and walked on. But as he put down his kettle he came 
upon the chief melter, and the latter thrust out his hand and gave him 
a good-morning so heartily that once again Barney’s suspicions were 
aroused, and he looked into the melter’s eyes, and was glad he did so; 
for there too were those devils. This time the fiends pulled down the 
eyelids that were above their lair and nearly hid themselves. But he 
had been too quick for them, and he chuckled to himself as he shook 
the melter’s hand and gave him back a good-morning. Oh, they were 
a crafty crowd, he acknowledged; but he was crafty himself, and, now 
that he knew how to mark them down, he was not to be caught un- 
awares. Therefore he stole.stealthy glances into the face of every man 
he came across, and once, on some pretence, walked quite out of his way 
to get a look at a furnace hand whose back was towards him. And 
never did he seek in vain, for in every pair of eyes that he searched 
he saw those devils. Again and again he caught the fiends grinning 
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malignantly at him when they thought he was not looking. The Con- 
spiracy was bigger than he had thought. Everyone in the shop was in 
it. But it did not matter. He had found them out, and he would | 
fool them all. 

It was in the half-hour of idleness which opened Barney’s working 
day that morning that he confided his great secret to the crane. It was 
a long story as he told it, but he wished to leave out no particular, else 
how would the giant know the way to advise him? And so, while he 
was inspecting the trolleys, drums, and rollers which made up the 
moving parts of the crane, he revealed the full extent of the Conspir- 
acy. “’T'was Banks, th’ divil, that planned ’t, ould boy,” he said ; “ but 
McCrea an’ Peterson have a hand ’n th’ trap they’re a-layin’ fur us, 
an’ ’t’s no older you an’ I’ll grow afther th’ day nixt t’ this wan, if we 
don’t make th’ Wurruks a bit cl’aner be causin’ them villains grief. But, 
b’ th’ same token, ’t’s just that we’ll do, an’ th’ way t’? do *t we must 
settle on soon.” And then again he got a call to work, and soon was 
picking up and shifting moulds and castings in obedience to orders. 

But he did not fail to make use of this opportunity to move in and 
out among the men with the great chains of the crane, and to steal upon 
them unawares and startle them. It was an exciting game, and many 
times he played it, coming nearer and nearer to them at each turn, 
and chuckling at the close shaves he made. If it had not been for the 
pain that beat in his temple he would have enjoyed it yet more. 

When the men struck off work and hurried for their dinner-pails 
Barney did not descend from the cage, but crawled up and out along 
the foot-board of the crane, and took counsel with his friend. What 
they said to each other no one overheard, but what they decided upon 
was most satisfactory, for when the whistles recalled the men to their 
labor Barney’s eyes were glowing with the joy that is born of a great 
purpose. His hands trembled as he fondled the levers of the crane, 
and he whispered to his friend, as he saw Banks and McCrea and the 
rest gathering at the far end of the shop: “ 'They’ve bin out a-plottin’ 
ag’in’ us, an’ maybe they’ve sthruck on th’ way t’ end us. But ’t’s 
little they know of what’s t? come. Only we must be careful an’ quiet, 
careful an’ quiet. For ’t’s more cunnin’ they be than y’ think; an’ 
they might fool us afther all. There’s those little divils too; we must 
watch them, for they’re watchin’ us all th’ toime. D”’ y’ see ’em ’n 
McCrea’s face?—there now, when he looked at us! We must make 
sure of them, ould boy; don’t forgit ’t’s th’ divils we’re up ag’inst.” 

And the crane, rolling up the shop in response to a touch on the 
levers, understood this all, and told him as much; for Barney, leaning 
over the cage, heard it mumbling in low tones: “Watch th’ divils, 
watch th’ divils. We'll fool ’em, we’ll fool ’em. Say th’ word, an’ I’m 
ready—ready, ready.” The final syllables were almost inaudible, for 
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the machinery of the crane had slowed down, and now they were oppo- 
site the annealing furnace at the upper end of the shop, around: which 
a new gang of men was gathered. 

The men had lifted off the sections of the top of the furnace, and, 
on supports inside of the long brick structure, Barney saw a huge 
piece of metal, part of the frame of a locomotive. It was a rough cast- 
ing of steel, twenty-seven feet long, and it weighed ten thousand 
pounds. It had been in the furnace for more than four days, being 
heated and allowed slowly to cool, so that the steel should be tempered, 
and be stronger accordingly. Now it was to be taken to the sand-blast 
at the other end of the shop, where compressed air would force a spray 
of sand upon it, cleaning it of the scale that clung to it after its fiery 
bath. And Barney and his friend were to carry it. 

The two chains of the crane were lowered, and the hooks made fast 
to the other chains that swathed the belly of the casting. Then Barney 
got the word, and his friend, with grunts and sighs upon the awkward- 
ness of its burden, which were intelligible to the crane-driver alone, 
started slowly down the shop. Barney, with both hands on the levers, 
kept his eyes, one on the casting below, one on the path ahead. For 
the moment all his attention was concentrated on this task. 

But when he had gone a short distance he looked down the shop, 
and his eyes became fixed upon what he saw there. It was only a 
dozen men, McCrea and Banks and the rest of the gang working about 
the pit of furnace No. 2; but for a momen. it seemed that these men 
must surely be burned by the glance he held upon them, so intense and 
terrible was the fire in it. The crane-driver’s shoulders sank, his 
fingers clawed the levers, and the crane gave a little jump at his touch. 

Now, in the open-hearth shop of the Sampson Steel Works a long 
line of furnaces extends for almost the four hundred feet of the length 
of that building. Between the pits back of these furnaces and the wall 
of the shop there is a space, thirty feet wide, littered with scraps of 
iron and steel and broken moulds. Above this strip of floor travels 
the crane. Immediately back of two of the furnaces, No. 3 and No. 2, 
the men had cleared away most of the litter for a distance of sixty 
feet, and in this open space they were now working. 

The crane, carrying the big casting, moved forward slowly until it 
came to the cleared portion of the floor. There it was halted a mo- 
ment, and, with a movement of his wrists, Barney silently lowered the 
casting a few feet. Then he started up in his seat and gave the trac- 
tion-lever a hard pull all the way over. The crane trembled, and with 
a terrific jerk drove forward. 

It gathered greater headway every second, and the complaint of its 

. suddenly overtaxed machinery increased with its growing speed, blend- 


ing and swelling into a sullen roar. Barney looked down. The big 
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casting swinging below him cleared the floor of the shop by not more 
than a yard. Even as he looked it struck the projecting corner of a 
mould and snapped it like a pipe-stem, the report ringing out clearly 
above the other noises in the shop. 

The crane-driver flashed his eyes upon’ the men ahead of him. 
Banks, who had been stooping over a piece of metal, had half risen. 
His head was twisted around, his lower jaw had dropped. There was 
an expression of dull, uncomprehending surprise in his face, which 
was tilted up towards the crane. McCrea, next to him, was leaning on 
a long metal rod, his head thrust forward, listening. It was plain he 
did not understand what was happening. The other men were in the 
act of turning, all except Peterson, who, quicker-witted than the rest, 
had dropped the tool he had held and thrown up an arm instinctively, 
knowing that danger was at hand, but not realizing its nature. It was 
a tableau set in black and white, a tableau for a tragedy. 

And when they turned to flee it was too late. The great mass of 
metal was upon them, the ponderous casting mowing a swath thirty 
feet across, smashing all it struck, cutting men down like ripe wheat, 
while the screaming of the smaller wheels of the crane and the deep 
hum of its rollers, overwhelming the din of the shop, sang a song of 
death. And Barney, as he passed above them, gloated on the things 
below that once had been men. His lips were drawn back in a grin, 
his eyes were filled with a baleful light, and he leaned farther and 
farther over the railing of the cage that he might not lose any of this 
spectacle—the spectacle of the Great Conspiracy overcome and crushed, 
the plotters struck down and obliterated. He had released his hold on 
the lever, and, when twenty feet from the end of the tracks, extended 
both his arms and shook his fists at the destruction beneath him. 

“TT” hell with y’! TT’ hell with y’ all!’ he shrieked. “ Y’ tried t’ 
trap us with y’r divils, an’ y’ failed. Y’ failed! Y’ failed!” And it 
was thus the men, hurrying from far down the shop, saw him for the 
last time, as the crane, breaking down the bumpers at the end of the 
rails, burst through the wall of the building. There was the crash of 
rending steel, a shower of bricks and flying metal, and, above the roar 
of all this, they heard the wild laugh of the crane-driver as he rode to 
death with his ally, the crane. ¢ 
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BY GERALDINE MEYRICK 


ITH adverse Fate I will no longer cope; 
; W Ambition and Despair alike shall cease ; 
Where lately bloomed the wondrous flower, Hope, 
I plant and tend the humble herb of Peace. 





THE FRENCH ACADEMY 


By Othon G. Guerlac 
co 


T may be of interest, at a. moment when the French Academy is 

| attracting a great deal of attention, to point out the role and 

importance of that ancient body in the intellectual life of France, 

and to show to what extent it deserves the unquestionable credit and 

prestige it still enjoys, not merely in foreign countries, but even in 
France itself. 

In the first place, it is important to emphasize the fact that the 
Academy remains, in the midst of changeable and revolutionary France, 
one of the last, if not the very last, of the institutions of the old 
régime, and that it has always been, up to this day, the strongest bul- 
wark of the old traditions and the supreme refuge of the ultra-classical 
spirit. It was founded, as the reader well knows, by the great framer 
of French political centralization, Richelieu, who, in 1634, decided to 
create an official institution, authorized to maintain the purity of the 
language and tovhold up the standard of a high literary taste. It was a 
strange idea, quite characteristic of that great and tyrannical Minister, 
to apply to the Republic of Arts the rigid rules of political government. 

Nevertheless, strengthened both by the superstitious respect of the 
people and the well-known ambition and vanity of literary men, who 
have eagerly coveted the title of “ Academician,” the French Academy 
has survived the monarchy which created it, has defied all revolutions, 
and remains to-day, in democratic France, a revered and still valued 
relic of aristocratic hierarchy and old-fashioned conceptions. 

It has seemed to many foreigners, and even to many Frenchmen, as 
if the forty members of whom this body has always been composed were 
necessarily the very élite of their time and, so to speak, the forty win- 
ners of the literary.sweepstakes, hailed as such by the public and recog- 
nized by the government. And the title “de l’Académie Frangaise” 
which follows the names of many authors seems to be a kind of official 
guarantee for both the literary and moral quality of their products. 

There is a good deal of delusion and even of childishness in such 
a view. There has never been and there never can be in literary mat- 
ters any such settled preéminence. Nobody has the right or the power 
to pick out of the great flock the forty best sheep; nobody can do that, 
not even the best sheep themselves. Nobody believes any longer in the 


necessity or the utility of a government or an aristocratic body in the 
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free republic of authors and artists. And so, more and more, the 
Academy has come to be looked upon, not so much as a tribunal and a 
court of arbitration,—its competence and authority as such is, in fact, 
emphatically denied by many,—but merely as a kind of private “ liter- 
ary society,” an “ authors’ club,” or, to quote the name the Academi- 
cians themselves often apply to their institution, a “salon,” like the 
“salons” where the “ precieuses” of the seventeenth century and the 
encyclopedists of the eighteenth century gathered to enjoy the pleasures 
of conversation and intellectual intercourse. 

That is what the Academy is, precisely, and its title to distinction 
is merely that of being a very distinguished, attractive, and somewhat 
exclusive club, and nothing else. This is the only way to account for 
many selections in which it appears that the Academy has been guided 
by its own caprice rather than by any literary standard. Thus, in 
answer to the many criticisms it has drawn upon itself, it can always 
say, “ We are no tribunal, we are a club.” 

It is a fact that ever since its foundation the Academy has been 
charged with keeping out of its lists some of the authors who have 
most honored France, and among the many epigrams which have been 
showered upon it there is a very popular one which consists in enu- 
merating both those who have been elected, although not worthy of their 
seat, and those who would have been a credit to the Academy and whom 
the Academicians did not deem distinguished enough to become their 
colleagues. To the latter is often applied the famous verse, written by 
an obscure Academician, on Moliére, who, of course, did not belong to 
the illustrious body: 


“Rein ne manque a sa gloire; il manquait a la nétre.” 
e 


It is quite easy to pick out the names of Academicians of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries nowadays quite forgotten. Some time 
ago a witty French Professor, M. Jean Psichari, wrote a sonnet com- 
posed merely of such names, unknown even to the most scholarly. The 
effect, of course, is rather comical. But what is still more instructive 
is to enumerate those who never ‘belonged to the Academy and who 
occupy the so-called “seat number 41’ (le 41¢ fauteuil), which has 
been granted to them by the unanimous vote of posterity. From Des- 
cartes and Pascal, who did not think of being Academicians; from 
Moliére, who as a comedian could not be thought of; from La Roche- 
foucauld, who did not care for an election, down to Alphonse Daudet, 
who professed to disdain the honor, and Emile Zola, who has been 
defeated twenty-two times, the list forms a brilliant and most honor- 
able band of eminent writers, the very glory of French literature. 
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. During the last century, neither Jean Jacques Rousseau, the author 
of “Emile,” nor Lesage, the author of “ Gil Blas,” neither Bayle and 
Diderot, the great philosophers, nor Beaumarchais, Regnard, and 
André Chenier, the great dramatists and poets, were members of the 
company. 

In this century, neither the eloquent orator, Lamennais, nor the 
powerful novelist, Balzac, nor the sharp and cunning journalist, Paul 
Louis Courier, to say nothing of Theophile Gautier, Flaubert, and 
George Sand, are to be found among the Immortals. 

On the other hand, the Academy has always been fond of electing 
persons of high social standing, “ gens du monde,” as we say in French, 
members of the clergy and aristocracy, politicians and popular men of 
all kinds. These are elected for reasons quite other than literary, and 
more readily than the Academy ordinarily admits, and this helps to 
show that it is a club, a very fashionable one indeed, and that it elects 
whom it pleases. Thus, candidates of influence, bishops or nobles, have 
needed only to knock at the door to have it open wide, while many great 
authors, whose name and fame had nothing to gain by a mere academic 
title, have been defeated. 

Corneille had to submit himself as a candidate three times; Victor 
Hugo four times; Littré and Taine twice. A famous Bishop, Mgr. 
Dupanloup, protested against Littré’s election on the ground that 
Littré was a materialist, and he finally resigned his membership, a 
thing which had never happened before. Renan had to wait until 1878 
to be elected, but from that time on he was the most popular member 
of the Academy and was often called upon to make addresses. 

Almost all the marquises and the ministers, on the contrary, have 
succeeded at the first ballot and have received overpowering majorities, 
and this policy has often been held up against the institution. 


@ 


Now let us take the list of the thirty-nine living Academicians, and 
we shall see that the literary tribunal of to-day is in many respects cut 
to the very pattern of the Academy of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with the same proportion of prominent and obscure writers, 
and the same number of nobles, politicians, and of men of fashion who, 
scarcely known by their contemporaries, will be quite forgotten a few 
years after their death. Who in America has heard of M. Méziéres, of 
M. Perraud, and of M. Costa de Beauregard? How many Frenchmen 
have read a single page by either of these gentlemen, who nevertheless 
are, all three, men of serious merit? 

@ 


It was, some time ago, a “ jeu de société” among Parisians to try to 
write out the full list of names of the Immortals. The contestant who 
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could recollect the greatest number of them was looked upon as an 
expert. This innocent pleasantry is in itself an evidence that the body 
is not entirely composed of universally known geniuses. Of course, it 
would be difficult in any nation to find forty geniuses living at the same 
time. That is why the Academy deems it better to fill up the room not 
occupied by great writers with gentlemen of good manners and refined 
taste. 

These gentlemen form always an important part of the Academy 
and are popularly styled “ the party of the dukes.” All the reactionary 
members, whether they be viscounts, marquises, or simple citizens of 
no title whatever, provided they be Royalists, Bonapartists, or Conser- 
vatives, are reckoned as “ dukes.” Among them are often orators and 
politicians of prominence like the former Prime Minister, the late Duc 
de Broglie, or the Clerical Deputy de Mun; there are some distin- 
guished writers like the Viscount de Vogué, who is often styled “ the 
little Chateaubriand ;” some scholarly Bishops, like Mgr. Perraud, who 
was elected as bishop and not as author; some amateur historians, like 
the Comte d’Haussonville or the Marquis de Beauregard. The late Duc 
d’Aumale, who was a member of three different Academies, was the 
very type of the aristocratic Academician, although a very able his- 
torian too. The Academy was proud of him, and he was proud of 
belonging to the Academy, to which he had given his marvellous Chateau 
de Chantilly by special legacy, to be kept as a museum and a library. 
Another typical duke and Academician is M. d’Audiffret-Pasquier, who 
was, thirty years ago, a good orator, but who never wrote a line in his 
life, save his letter of candidacy, in which he is reported to have made 
the mistake of spelling Academy with two c’s. All these Immortals are, 
of course, fine gentlemen and some of them even very distinguished 
writers. But it is not unfair to assert that with the exception of M. de 
Vogué, the brilliant author of “Le Roman Russe,” and one or two 
others, nobody would have thought of electing them to the Academy 
had it not been that they were born and brought up in aristocratic 
families in which the title of Academician was a kind of heritage of 
their forefathers. The Duc de Broglie wrote some excellent books on 
Frederick II. of Prussia, but he owed his seat to his father more than 
to himself. M. d’Haussonville, who is a descendant of Mme. de Staél, 
had a very scholarly and distinguished father too, who was, like the 
first Duc de Broglie, one of the liberals of the Monarchy of July and a 
member of the Academy. And so his son was elected as a matter of 
course. 

Next to these dukes, counts, or bishops, who represent the old tradi- 
tions, come the politicians, who represent the modern power and who 
generally are elected in the midst of their political career and at the 
climax of their popularity. Afterwards, when, according to the natural 
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law of politics, they are turned out by the fickle fancy of democracy and 
happen to be nothing more than Mr. So-and-so, everybody wonders why 
they are there. Emile Ollivier, once a well-known orator and the last 
Prime Minister of Napoleon III., was elected some days before the war 
of 1870. Later, when he had become, instead of the powerful Minister, 
the pitiful scapegoat and the most unpopular man in France, he caused 
the Academy great embarrassment, and was not even allowed to deliver 
the regular address of reception. 

De Lesseps was chosen also at the time of his great popularity; his 
literary record could boast only of some engineering reports, but he 
had dug the Suez Canal and had not yet failed in Panama. Three 
other actual members owe to politics their title of Academician. M. de 
Freycinet was elected several years ago when his record as Minister of 
War had aroused a great enthusiasm, and M. Hanotaux when, as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, he had just won some diplomatic victories. 
But soon the tide of popularity ebbed, and although M. de Freycinet 
is a remarkable orator and a great scientist, and although M. Hanotaux 
is a scholarly historian, they probably do not feel themselves very much 
at home in the Academy. And still, a few years later, the literary 
circles and coteries, for which the Academic elections are events of great 
importance, plotted to give the seat of one of the last deceased Acade- 
micians to another politician, a very bright man indeed, a brilliant 
orator, and a good writer, but who happened to be the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives.—the young M. Paul Deschanel, who was 
elected at the first ballot while his still living father, Professor Emile 
Deschanel, a genuine littérateur and one of France’s best lecturers and 
critics, has been several times defeated. The Academy readily acknowl- 
edges its weakness for these outsiders, and Renan once, when a friend 
asked him if he were going to cast his vote for a Minister who was at 
that time a candidate, answered with his cunning irony, “ Of course 
I will, unless the President of the Republic enters the contest.” * 


e 


Now if we look at the littérateurs of the Academy we find, of course, 
a good many prominent authors, but we find also some others who might 
just as well be simple mortals, instead of Immortals. Since the lead- 
ing men of the nineteenth century, Taine, Renan, Pasteur, have passed 
away, it seems as if the Academy had lost the members who were its 
very “raison d’étre.” Undoubtedly it still contains the greatest French 
living poet, Sully Prudhomme, whose “ Premiéres Poesies” and “ Vaines 
Tendresses” are among the best poems of the last fifty years. It con- 

*The Academy is also fond of electing men who honor their country for 


their services in the scientific realm. That is why Claude Bernard, Pasteur, 
and more recently M. Berthelot were elected. 
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tains also the most popular dramatists since Dumas’s and Pailleron’s 
deaths, namely, Victorien Sardou, whose dramas have been played 
all around the world, Ludovic Halévy, who was Meilhac’s collaborator 
in more than twenty famous plays and who wrote alone the popular 
novel “ L’Abbé Constantin,” Ernest Legouvé, who is ninety-five years 
of age and was very popular fifty years ago, Jules Lemaitre, who is 
both a witty critic and successful dramatist, and, finally, Edmond Ros- 
tand, who was elected only by a very narrow margin, although sup- 
ported by a strong and enthusiastic public. 


@ 


Among the numerous novelists who enjoy to-day the favor of the 
public you would hardly find any who are not already, or in the near 
future to be, of the Academy. Anatole France, the master of irony, 
keen and scholarly; Loti, the marvellous painter of exotic scenes; 
Paul Bourget, the popular anatomist of sentiment; André Theuriet, 
the observer of provincial life; Paul Hervieu, both novelist and drama- 
tist of great power, represent now the tendencies of the French novel, 
and they all belong to the Academy; and among the younger writers 
who have already obtained some success, Victor Margueritte and Marcel 
Prévost will not have long to wait. The Academy is only too inclined 
to yield to the cry of some Parisian newspaper and to the pressure of 
the public acclaiming some new author. 

As to the critics, scholars, historians, and professors who play so 
great a part in French intellectual life, these form a pretty strong 
party in the Academy and are thoroughly representative of the best 
qualities of French scholarship, uniting in their work both soundness 
and brilliancy. One needs only to quote critics like Jules Lemaitre 
and Brunetiére, scholars like Gaston Boissier, the entertaining pro- 
fessor of Roman literature who makes antiquity interesting even to 
the most ignorant, historians like Albert Sorel, who is one of the best 
authorities on diplomatic history, and Ernest Lavisse, who is, beyond 
doubt, the most prominent professor the French universities can boast 
of and who has a deep and well-deserved influence on the students of 

- the whole country. 

But if you turn to those who do not belong or have not belonged to 
the Academy, you cannot but ask why, for instance, Brunetiére, who, 
while a writer of great power, possesses little originality, is a member 
of a literary society to which the acute and ingenious critic, J. J. Weiss, 
and the profound Edmond Scherer were not admitted. 

Count Vandal has published some very able historical works on the 
relations between France and Russia, and so has M. Thureau-Dangin 
on the Monarchy of July. But Michelet, the great Michelet, wrote 
some able historical works, and he did not belong to the Academy! 
And Ferdinand Fabre, the modest novelist, the true observer and close 
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describer of French ecclesiastical life, who has created several types not 
to be forgotten, why has he been several times defeated? Nobody has 
ever given an answer to that question, although many have asked it. Why 
has Zola been twenty-two times rejected? Because of his “immor- 
ality”? Please look at some of Meilhac’s comedies, Bourget’s or Ana- 
tole France’s novels! Although they are less vulgar and realistic, they 
are undoubtedly more harmful than Zola’s worst, “ Rougon-Macquart.” 
Not long ago in Paris was played on the stage of one of the Boulevard 
theatres a comedy which all the critics (and they are no Puritans) 
pronounced decidedly too licentious. This comedy was the latest work 
of the most recently elected Academician, Henri Lavedan, and some 
Academicians did not conceal their anger at seeing on the posters the 
name of the author of this scandalous farce followed with the mention 
“de Académie Frangaise.” M. Lavedan ordered the title left off the 
posters, but that changed nothing, and he belongs to the Academy just 
the same. The popular notion that to be a member of the Academy 
one ought to have written only books of perfect style and absolute 
purity is decidedly at variance with the facts. The Academy does not 
always take morality or purity into account, and one could easily com- 
pile from the works of the now living Immortals, who are so severe on 
Zola, a book of selections which would be a model neither of literary nor 
of moral purity. 
Sd 

As a whole, the Academy is a human institution; it has its foibles 
and its shortcomings. It deserves neither the praise and confidence of 
some of its admirers, nor the attacks lavished upon it by unjust foes. 
The well-known epitaph of the eighteenth century,— 


“Ci gtt Piron, qui ne fut rien 
Pas méme academicien,”— 


is a witty epigram and nothing more. 

Daudet’s “Immortel” hurt Daudet and not the Academy. The 
Academy has never claimed to be infallible, any more than any other 
club. Therefore nobody has the right to interfere with its choice, and 
Zola was extravagant when he said, “Since there is an Academy, I 
ought to belong to it.” 

If Diderot was unjust when he called the Academicians of his time 
the “forty geese that guard the Capitol,” it is still true that among 
all of them there were a good many mediocrities who ought not to have 
been there, although the Academy had the right to choose them if it 
pleased. 

On the other hand, it is fair to say also that if the private rivalries, 
the literary jealousies, and even, sometimes, the unavoidable political 
servility which has accompanied the official patronage of the State has 
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kept some of the great names of French literature out of the lists, the 
French Academy has always included a large majority of France’s 
leading writers of all times, and its membership, as an English critic 
puts it, is still “the greatest honor that a French man of letters can 
receive.” 

The Academy, it is true, can claim no longer to be the legislative 
body and the Supreme Court that Richelieu wanted it to be, in order 
“to purify the language from the defilements which it has contracted” 
and to regulate grammar; but it has fulfilled and still fulfils the very 
useful service of providing a model and a measure in the midst of a 
time when the chief danger is the neglect of measure and of models. 


@ 


Even its Dictionary, the famous Dictionary, which has always been 
its great concern, and the slow compilation of which has been a stock 
subject of ridicule for two centuries and a half, not merely from its 
foes, but from its very authors, who are the most anxious to repeat the 
hackneyed jokes, even its Dictionary has had a good influence and has 
remained the supreme rule and the last arbiter of pure language. In 
all the printing-offices of France the Dictionary of the Academy is 
daily ‘consulted in matters of orthography, and the recent reform in 
French spelling introduced by the government had to wait for the sanc- 
tion of the Academy to be adopted by the people. Its last edition, 
which is the seventh, was published in 1878. The next has not got 
farther than the letter C. Once a week, every Thursday, the Academi- 
cians meet in their room in the Palais Mazarin and work at it, discuss- 
ing the new words which are in use among the public and in the papers, 
and which ought to be officially recognized by the Academy. When, 
some years ago, the Czar and Czarina of Russia, during their sojourn 
in Paris, were introduced to a private session of the Academy, after 
a charming little speech of M. Legouvé they had the rare opportunity 
of hearing the Academicians discussing philological topics in their 
usual way. As yet only monarchs, Peter the Great, Christine of Sweden, 
the Emperor of Brazil, and Nicholas II., have been admitted to these 
private meetings of the Academy. 

But the Dictionary is not the Academy’s only business. This great 
body, besides being a very charming company for those who belong to 
it, and also for those who, several times a year, are invited to listen to 
the addresses delivered beneath the dome of the Palais Mazarin, plays 
also a great and useful part in French life as a philanthropic institu- 
tion and as a society for the encouragement of young writers and 
scholars. 

It has an annual income of several thousands of dollars, drawn 
from private legacies and special foundations, not.merely to reward 
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literary works, but also to encourage poor people,—for instance, old 
servants, sailors, priests, or Sisters of Charity,—who have distinguished 
thems elves by their self-devotion and by their self-sacrifice. The prizes, 
about twenty-five in number, run from one hundred to five hundred and 
sometimes one thousand dollars, which are shared between different 
“Jaureates.” There are some very important ones, as the Gobert prize 
and the Jean Reynaud prize, which amount to two thousand dollars. 
These two are generally bestowed on productions of literary and scien- 
tific merit. The most popular of these prizes are those founded by M. 
de Montyon, a very rich but otherwise unknown Academician of the 
beginning of the century, who left an important legacy to reward all 
those who, either in writing books of lofty moral inspiration, or by 
their own example, advanced virtue and honesty in the world. These 
are called the “prix de vertu,” and every year, during November, 
before a fashionable audience of refined ladies, who attend the sessions 
of the Academy as regularly as the “premiéres” of “la Comédie 
Frangaise,” takes place the solemn distribution of these prizes. At the 
same time an Academician is bound, in turn, to deliver before these 
frivolous Parisians a dainty, witty, and eloquent speech on virtue, as 
well as to report the main facts of heroism and self-sacrifice the Acad- 
emy has rewarded. This address on virtue is generally a great hit. 
When the Academician who is the speaker of the day is noted for 
having written anything but moral and virtuous books, he is generally 
so much the more eloquent, and people are surprised how well he per- 
forms his difficult task, saying, as they did a few years ago, after Pierre 
Loti’s address, “ This is the first time he has had anything to do with 
virtue.” 

At all events, these philanthropic foundations do a great deal of 
good and are of greater moment in the life of the Academy than all the 
little rivalries, the intrigues, and the bargains which take place at each 
election between the different parties, and which Daudet has carica- 
tured. The great rivalry is between the reactionary party of the Acad- 
emy, headed by the dukes, like Broglie, d’Haussonville, or d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier, and the liberal party, headed by University men like Lavisse, 


Gréard, and Gaston Paris. 
eo 


As a whole, the Academy ought to be recognized as an institution 
which, however old-fashioned, does more good than harm. And it is a 
curious thing that the old body founded by Richelieu in order “ to 
ascertain the French language, to regulate the grammar, and to com- 
pile a dictionary” devotes most of its activity to the helping of destitute 
and deserving men and women, to the rewarding of servants who have 
given proof of long faithfulness, of old women who have devoted them- 
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selves to the unfortunate, and of sailors who have rescued shipwrecked 
people at the peril of their own life. 

Thus, instead of being only a severe and pedantic tribunal, the 
French Academy has become a charming salon, where meet together 
well-educated and distinguished people, a great benevolent society, 
which comforts many sufferers, and a society of literary encouragement 
for scholarly authors, who do not always find among readers the 
acknowledgment of their toil and merit, and are, at least, in that way 
rewarded by competent judges. 

And the Academicians themselves, when it happens, perchance, that 
they are not rich, also get something out of their honor, and have at 
least the means to pay their rent, thanks to the modest salary of three 
hundred dollars a year, not to speak of the numerous social privileges 
the title of Academician carries with it. It is reported that the well- 
known and witty dramatist Labiche, after his election to the Academy, 
received so many invitations to dinner-parties that he said, “I knew 
quite well that in becoming an Academician one would get a salary, 
but I did not realize that one would get board too!” 


[Nore.—The money appropriated for the salaries of the Academicians is 
divided only among those present. Thus the regular attendants receive a larger 
share than those who often absent themselves. It is told that at the time of 
the French Revolution a member, knowing that on a certain day no others 
would be present, went alone to the séance and carried away all the counters.] 


$ 
A CASEMENT CANZONET 


BY CLARENCE URMY 


KNOW a little window 

| In frame of ivy set, 

A tiny cottage casement clasped 

With emerald amulet; 

And looking through this window 
You see a garden old— 

Petunia, dahlia, mullein, pink, 
And rose and marigold. 


But oh, this little window 
With ivy curtains hung, 
I would my sweetest singing might 
In praise of it be sung! 
For, looking through this window, 
A world of joy is mine— 
Dreams, visions, hopes, and fantasies, 
All golden, all divine! 





THE HUMPBACKED MULES 
By Wolcott LeClear Beard 


Author of “ Sand and Cactus’ 
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AM was sitting by the roadside on the body of his dead horse, 
S disconsolately wiping his grimy face. 

The trail ran straight as a line over the burning sand 
between the little railway station, a white spot glittering against the 
blue mountains on the south, and the oasis of Frog Tanks, a smudge 
of grayish-green trembling in the heat-waves on the northern horizon. 

The heavy ore-wagons in their daily journeys had worn the trail 
below the*level of the adjacent plain, and had covered it with a thick 
cushion of powdery dust. Half a mile away a playful little whirl- 
wind had picked up some of this dust and had carried it merrily over 
the desert until, wearying of its plaything, it returned to the road, 
and, stopping over the man who sat there, allowed its burden to settle 
slowly upon him. The day was hot. The dust clung to the man’s 
face, and as he vainly tried to rub it off, he cursed it and the country 
and his luck. 

Crawling along the road, near the station, was a black speck, which 
probably was a freight team, but it was at least four miles away, and 
could not come up for an hour yet. Still, there was nothing to do but 
to wait, and Sam cursed again as, rising, he slipped the bridle off the 
head of his horse and began to uncinch the saddle. The big wooden 
stirrup, held down by the weight of the carcass, required a strong pull 
to free it, but at last it came, and, removing the saddle blanket, Sam 
hung it on the tree-like trunk of a sujuarro cactus, so that it threw a 
patch of gray shadow on the brilliant sand. Then he sat-down in the 
shade to wait for the expected wagon. But it was not a wagon,—he 
could see that now,—but a horseman with a pack-animal, coming 
along at the prairie jog which looks so slow and covers so much 
ground. 

The Arabian proverb which says that in the desert no man meets 
a friend is true in a measure of Arizona. For a while Sam watched 
the approaching traveller warily; then with a grunt of satisfaction he 
sprang to his feet, as the horseman drew near enough to be seen dis- 
tinctly, and stepped out into the middle of the trail, waving his hat. 

The other, raising his right arm in answer, put his mount into a 
canter and rode up to where Sam was standing. 

621 
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“Say, Pete,” cried Sam, when the nods of greeting had passed, 
“T’m up against a stand-still. Broke his leg in a badger-hole and had 
to shoot him. Couldn’t you lift me on to Frog Tanks?” 

Pete dismounted and began casting loose the ropes which bound 
the pack to the aparejo. “Saddle up,” he said, as the bundles rolled 
on the ground. “ We'll divide the plunder and pack it between us. 
It isn’t much.” 

“ Bound for the weddin’, ain’t you, Pete?” asked Sam, tugging at 
his girth. 

Pete nodded. “Carlo sent over and asked me,” he replied as he 
_ mounted. 

“That’s good,” said Sam. “ You don’t want to miss it. It’s the 
first weddin’ Frog Tanks ever had, and Carlo’s humpin’ himself to do 
it up in shape. And then it ain’t many weddin’s that runs a dark horse 
in the pair.” 

“Dark horse? What do you mean? Haven’t they decided on the 
bride yet?” inquired Pete, puzzled. 

Sam swung into his saddle. “Oh, yes,” he said; “ bride’s all right 
enough. She’s Highjolly’s widder: id 

“ Widow ?” interrupted Pete quickly. 

“Yep. He’s dead. Never come back to deny it, anyhow. You 
know she was one of those high-toned Greasers what owns the big 
Spanish grant over Tia Juana way,—Cartina, their name is. She was 
old Cartina’s daughter. Always dead queer, they say, an’ when High- 
jolly comes along, she ketches him up an’ marries him. Old Cartina 
was dead sore an’ wouldn’t have nothin’ more to do with her. Then 
there was a cowboy on the ranch,—a Greaser too, I reckon,—and he 
was sorer than any because the girl had shook him, an’ so he starts in 
to shoot holes in Highjolly, but Highjolly and the girl they skips, an’ 
bimeby they turns up in Frog Tanks. Highjolly ain’t his real name. 
Don’t know what that is. He’s an A-rab.” 

“ Greek,” said Pete. 

“Greek, then,” replied Sam. “It’s all the same. But how’d you 
know ?” 

Pete looked uneasy and shifted in his saddle. “Knew Highjolly 
and the cow-puncher long ago, before I came in these parts,” he said. 
“The puncher wasn’t a Greaser. White man. Fool too. Go on.” 

“ Highjolly’s head has always been busted about them humpbacked 
mules, I reckon,” Sam continued. “ He fetched ’em into the country. 
Likely you know.” 

“ Fetched what into the country?” asked his companion. “ What 
are you talking about?” 

“ Humpbacked mules. Camels. They call ’em that mos’ gener’ly 
here. Gov’ment had ’em to pack mails an’ things, but the malpai rock 
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cut their feet up, an’ the Southern Pacific came through, so they 
wasn’t much good, an’ they turned ’em loose. Highjolly, he brung 
’em here, an’ he was boss camel-puncher while they lasted. That’s 
what made me say he was an A-rab. A-rabs goes with camels. They 
sent some to Australia or s’mother seaport, but there’s a big gang of 
’em left, jus’ loafin’ round the desert, here, havin’ colts. Highjolly 
was always tryin’ ter roun’ ’em up. Big money in ’em, he says, an’ 
he’d win a grub-stake somehow and then pack up them three burros 
er his an’ light out. Gone mos’ all the time. He said that once in 
six months or so, when they had to fill up on water, the camels used 
ter hit Frog Tanks before ’twas settled, an’ now they have ter go by, 
far er near, to get to the Gila. So he brung his wife there, an’ then 
he wanted ter go camelling, but she kicked. He couldn’t raise enough 
fer a grub-stake, an’ she wouldn’t give up no dust, so they pulls hair 
about it considerable. Heard ’em once—it was great. Well, one day 
he digs up some silver she’s cachéd and skips, swearin’ he’d stay away 
till he come back ridin’ a camel. He never come back. One of his 
burros did, though, with an empty canteen on his back. An’ now the 
widder’s hooked another chump. That’s all.” 

“Who is he?” inquired Pete. 

“T forgot. That’s the queer part. Nobody knows but her, an’ she 
keeps it dead shady. Says he’s—how’s that now? Oh, yes: a noble 
an’ high-minded man; only some duck’s got it in fer him on a crooked 
lay an’ is givin’ him the go by, low down. That’s the sense of it. Say, 
Pete, how’d it come you didn’t know all this? Thought there wasn’t 
a man for a hundred miles round that wasn’t on.” 

Pete was gazing with great apparent interest at a buzzard wheeling 
about in the sky, and for some time he made no reply. He was a 
small man, with a handsome, aquiline face, from which the tan of an 
outdoor life was slowly fading. His intense hatred of the Spanish- 
Indian Mexicans, and his propensity to shoot them whenever they 
gave him an excuse, had earned him his nickname of “ Greaser Pete,” 
while his marvellous skill with his pistols had made him famous even 
in that country. 

The buzzard had dwindled to a black speck and then disappeared. 
Sam had nearly forgotten his question. 

“T suppose it is queer I hadn’t heard,” said Pete at last. 

There was another pause, again broken by Pete. “Yow’re sure 
ip got it straight about Highjolly’s being dead, aren’t you?” he 
asked. 

“Dead!” cried Sam. “Say, you don’t think he’d send the burro 
back with the canteen an’ go pattin’ gravel across the desert himself, 
do you?” 

“No,” answered Pete reflectively. “No, I don’t suppose he would. 
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But I’m sorry he’s gone. I had some business with him. About some 
—ah—horses.” 

“?Twasn’t him, was it, that——” Sam began, but Pete interrupted 
him. 
“‘ Who’s that coming from over beyond the rise—see the dust?” 

A short distance in front of the two men another trail, hidden 
almost to the point of junction by a ridge of basalt rock, joined the 
one on which they were travelling. Over the top of this ridge floated 
a cloud of dust, which, together with a faint rattle of loose spokes and 
worn-out running-gear, told of a wagon slowly plodding along the 
concealed road. A breath of air wafted the impalpable powder in the 
same direction as that in which the team was going, so that the wagon 
was hidden by it. The equipage swung into the main road ahead of 
the horsemen, a pillar of cloud, drawn by two diminutive bronchos. 
Sorry-looking animals they were, their grass-bloated barrels giving 
their bodies an appearance of fatness much belied by their starved 
necks and legs. As they changed their course the dust drifted slowly 
aside, revealing in all its poverty the boxless skeleton of a wagon. Its 
reach was broken, and it sagged in the middle, where it had been 
clumsily mended with baling-wire. ‘The spokes remaining in the 
wheels were secured, also with wire, to the parting felloes. Across 
the two beds a board had been laid. A large bundle, wrapped in a 
dirty table-cloth of red-and-white check, was secured to the after end 
of this board, while, balancing it, on the other extremity sat the driver, 
relentlessly curling a blacksnake whip around the prominent back- 
bones of his pair. It was Hog Johnson’s outfit, and the two men eyed 
it with surprise. The trail led only to Frog Tanks, and Frog Tanks, 
one would think, was the last place where Hog Johnson would care 
to go. 

The hoofs of the ridden horses fell noiselessly on the soft sand, so 
that the two men were abreast of the driver before the driver became 
aware of their presence. 

* Good-mawnin’,” he said, in a high-pitched nasal whine, like that 
of the lower order of Mexican. “ Boun’ foh the weddin’, ain’t yuh? 
T’'ll see yuh theah.” . 

“ Well, I guess you ain’t huntin’ no weddin’ at Frog Tanks,” said 
Sam. “ You're playin’ close on that burg. It ain’t a healthy place 
for no man to hit after he gets a time-limit tip to dust, like you did.” 

“Tt wag a mistake,—a dead mistake,—that theah. It was. Carlo 
knows it. An’ he’s invited me theah, jus’ now. Cain’t get "long with- 
out I’m theah, nohow. No. Not if they ‘low to have a weddin’.” 

“Sure,” observed Sam sarcastically. ‘“You’re the bride, ain’t 
you?” 

“No,” returned Johnson, turning his flabby face to Sam and 
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grinning leeringly. “I ain’t the bride, but the he paht ah the outfit, 
I reckon, *bout hits me.” 

“You was always a liar, Hog Johnson, an’ always a fool,” said 
Sam, looking disgusted; “but you must be a bigger fool than ever 
if you think I’m a-gonter swaller a stiff like that. If ther’ was any 
way fer me ter clean my gun afterwards, I'd push the top er your 
putty head in with the bar’l.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Sam spurred on, but his companion 
stopped him. 

“Hold on, Sam. Johnson, you say you're going our way. Take 
these two packs on to Frog Tanks. I know everything that’s in them, 
you know.” He glanced significantly, as he spoke, at the bundle on 
the wagon. “Pay you for hauling them when we get there.” He 
began unfastening the pack that was fastened to his saddle, and 
motioned Sam to do likewise. 

“T d’want no pay,” whined Johnson. “ What d’yuh think I’d take 
foh that ?” 

“ Anything in sight that you could,” said Pete contemptuously. 
“And you say youre going to marry Inez Cartina. Good Lord! 
Ready, Sam? Come on.” 

“Say, Pete,” said Sam, after they were once more on their way, 
“you want to look into the packs when you get ’em again. Hog John- 
son’s a thief—a pikin’ thief; he hasn’t got the sand fer nothin’ else. 
Swipes juglets er liniment (bottles of Worcestershire sauce) off eatin’- 
house tables an’ such. An’ that lie ’bout bein’ married. Gives me a 
swift pain, that does.” 

“No lie, I think,” answered Pete. 

“No lie!” cried Sam. “Oh, say! The widder’s locoed, maybe— 
think she is, myself—but Hog Johnson !” 

“She married Highjolly,” said Pete. 

“T know; but Johnson’s such a triflin’ sort of a thief. See that 
bundle on the back of his truck? Well, the tablecloth around that he 
got from some eatin’-house or other,—Gila Bend, likely. But I don’t 
see how he worked it. He couldn’t ’a’ took it off the table. Cooned it 
when they hung it up to dry, maybe; but then they’d ’a’ been washin’ 
it, an’ that don’t seem prob’le neither.” 

Lost in the abstract speculation thus opened, Sam jogged on in 
silence until, at last, the settlement was reached. 

Frog Tanks was receiving its guests. 

The corral on the edge of the desert was packed with horses. Many 
more were picketed in the open, greedily cropping the rich grass of 
the oasis, or munched their barley out of great six-horse wagons, to 
the wheels of which they were tied, while their dusty harness lay 
strewn on the ground about them. 
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In the middle of the oasis, on the highest point of the saloon-lined 
trail which cut it in halves, stood the Cowboy’s Rest dance-hall, faced 
on the other side by the Monte Carlo. In front of these resorts the 
more select portion of the guests were assembled, crowding the earth- 
floored verandas even to the gravelly trail. It was a variegated crowd. 
There were ranchers from along the Rio Gila, which lay many miles 
to the north; foremen and bosses from the mines, still farther away ; 
cowboys, with their faces tanned to much the same color as their 
leather chapparejos, stippling the sod with their high boot-heels; Mex- 
ican vaqueros of the better sort, their gaudy costumes and silver- 
trimmed hats making spots of bright color in the throng. 

Away from this aristocratic centre the costumes became dirtier 
and less complete, until, at the little adobe drinking-booths, which, 
crowded off the edge of the oasis, stood on the desert itself, the men 
who quarrelled over their mescal were sandal-shod Greasers of the 
lowest type, removed but little by blood and instinct from the lithe 
Apaches who stalked silently among the company. 

From the Monte Carlo came the hum of voices, the clanking of 
belled spurs, and the rattle of chips on the tables. Enthroned in his 
hide-seated chair, in front of the saloon, King Carlo, the undisputed 
ruler of Frog Tanks, held his court. Behind him stood the nervous, 
terrier-like figure of Billy Perrin, the constable, one of Carlo’s two 
principal henchmen. The other, a dealer from one. of the faro tables, 
leaned indolently against one of the cottonwood logs serving as pillars 
of the veranda. 

As Pete dismounted in front of the saloon Carlo slowly raised his 
big frame and stepped forward to receive him. Both were men of few 
words, and they greeted each other with the labored and cautious 
cordiality of rival though friendly powers. 

The two great men entered the saloon and the crowd followed 
them. Perrin stepped up to Sam, who was holding the horses. 

“Howdy, Sam?” he said. “ How’re they comin’? Eh? . Come 
to help us marry off the widder? No? Maybe you’re the he-fool to 
the outfit. How’s that? Manuel, you dam Greaser, come here.” ™® 

The swarthy Mexican slouched up, and taking the horses led them 
away as Sam returned Perrin’s greeting and that of the gambler. 

“No,” he said, “I ain’t the he-fool. S’pose the widder ain’t give 
it out yet who ther noble an’ high-minded chromo is ?” 

“No, she’s kept it dark up to date,” replied the gambler. “ He’ll 
have to show up soon, though, or it’ll be a single-barrelled wedding: 
it comes off at eight, and it’s nearly sundown now. There’s going to 
be a feed afterwards and a dance. Sports to-morrow.” 

“Eh? Yep. Ropin’. Racin’. That’s right,” chirped Perrin. 

“Look here,” said Sam. “ Pete an’ me was comin’ up here jus’ 
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now, an’ we ketched up with Hog Johnson. He’s comin’ here.” The 
gambler smiled. incredulously, and Sam saw the smile. 

“He was comin’ here as fast as he could lick them cask-bellied 
skeletons er his into pullin’ him,” Sam repeated impressively. ‘“ More’n 
that, he’s the one what’s a-gonter marry the widder.” 

If Sam had counted upon astonishing his hearers, he was disap- 
pointed. The statement was too absurd; they were merely incredulous. 

“Why, Sam, you mustn’t take anything Johnson says for fair,” 
said the gambler. “ He’d lie just for the fun of it.” 

“Thought he’d found a sucker, no? Reckon he had too. Ain’t 
that right?” chuckled Perrin. 

“No, it ain’t right,” answered Sam with some heat. “I thought 
it was a bluff, first off, an’ wanted to beat him up fer chuckin’ it. 
But he’s comin’ here, an’ he wouldn’t never dare do that without 
Carlo’s say-so. Jus’ tell Carlo, an’ see what he says. But say, Pete 
must ’a’ put him on.” 

As Sam spoke Carlo strode from the saloon-door, his big body 
completely screening Pete, who was behind him. The King’s dark 
face seemed to have grown darker from the anger behind it. The 
crowd opened to let him through, and when he struck off down the 
trail no one followed him. 

“Did you tell him?” asked Sam, edging close to Pete. Pete 
nodded. 

“Ts he goin’ down ter see *f the widder’ll back up Hog’s stiff?” 
Pete nodded again. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if Johnson had told the truth, after all, for 
this occasion only,” said the gambler. “ You see, the widow got Carlo 
to say that the man would be treated well, whoever he was, but who 
he was she wouldn’t tell. Said we’d see him when the time came. If 
the bridegroom really is Johnson, that explains it all. She knew 
Carlo’d never go back on his word.” 

“T’d rather have Carlo go an’ see the widder than me jus’ now,” 
observed Sam. “She’s a caution to cats when her back’s up. She 
always gets mad when she’s scared, an’ she’s scared now fer fair, 
Manuel says. She’s afraid that Highjolly’ll come back after her, or 
sen’ his ghost, er sunthin’.” 

“ Wish he would,” said Pete. Sam looked a question. 

“T had a little business with him,” Pete explained, “ about some 
horses.” 

“Horses? Eh?” chuckled Perrin maliciously. “One horse. No? 
Mare. Only two legs. Ain’t that right?” 

Pete turned. His face was not good to see, and his hand twitched. 
Perrin still laughed, but the laugh was forced, and he sidled ner- 
vously away until he stood behind Sam. 
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“‘ Here comes Carlo,” he said, glad to change the subject. 

As Perrin spoke the great man appeared around the corner of the 
saloon, looking perplexed and troubled. He sank heavily into his 
hide-seated chair and mopped his face with a handkerchief of red silk, 
which he took from the crown of his hat. For some time they waited 
vainly for him to speak. 

“Well, was Johnson’s bluff good?” asked Pete at last. Carlo 
scowled and nodded.. 

“Thought so,” said Pete. — 

Perrin buzzed with questions, to which Carlo only growled an inar- 
ticulate reply. Suddenly the King rose, and shifting his chair so that 
it faced Pete he sat violently down again. 

“Look here,” he said. “Got to swaller Johnson—we all have. 
He told it straight: I seen the widder. She’s hell. Tell the boys,” 
he continued, turning to the gambler. “ Tell ’em not to say nothing 
more about it to no one. I don’t want ter hear no more about it. Now 
we'll take a consoler.” And followed by the crowd, he went into the 
saloon. 

On a hillock a short distance from the trail stood Frog Tank’s 
only public edifice. It was a rectangular, shedlike building, with a 
wide door at one end. The walls were boarded but for a few feet above 
the ground, so that their upper parts consisted entirely of windows 
separated from each other only by the pillars which supported the 
roof. The inside formed a single room. They called it the court- 
house, but it served for all state occasions. Here the circuit judge 
held court; and very brief his sessions were, for Frog Tanks usually 
disposed of its criminal cases by the summary process of hanging the 
thieves and warning the murderers to leave the country, while the 
civil cases were generally attended to by the litigants themselves. Here 
a wandering evangelist preached, and as he preached had been mur- 
dered. Funerals were held here, and dances. Here the wedding was 
to take place. 

The sudden darkness of those latitudes had come with sunset. The 
night was moonless, and the stars glowed brilliantly in their setting of 
velvety blue. The silence seemed emphasized by the faint sounds of 
revelry which came from the distant saloons, and by the sough of a 
rising wind that swept intermittently over the desert. 

Within the court-house, in the rear of the room, was a low stage, 
about which some Mexican women moved to and fro, carrying smoky 
lanterns by the light of which they were giving the finishing touches 
to a bank of the waxy, green branches of greasewood behind the brazen 
cross that stood upon a high bench, draped and pressed into service as 
an altar. In the dim light, near the altar, stood the priest, the straight 
folds of his cassock merging into the darkness and depriving of form 
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the body it enfolded. The women having arranged the green boughs 
to their liking, the priest surveyed the decorations critically. 

“ When the light falls there the effect will be good,” he said in 
Spanish, “and that is well, for many of those who will be present are 
heretics. Go, now, and in the space of half an hour bring the woman. 
Manuel,” he continued, looking towards the spark of a cigarette which 
glowed at intervals in the darkness, “tell Don Carlos that all is now 
prepared; that the guests may come and with them the bridegroom.” 

The cigarette disappeared in the direction of the saloons; the 
women, with their lanterns, struck off towards the house of the widow. 
The priest stood in the door-way watching the lights bob away down 
the path. The wind was now blowing a gale. It carried some of the 
clay-mixed sand of the desert; came sweeping through the open win- 
dows and blurred the lights of the retreating lanterns. Reéntering, 
the padre dropped the canvas curtains, which were the only means of 
closing the windows, and tied the cords that fastened them to the sills. 

“ Now soon they will be here,” he said aloud, as a gust of wind 
brought distinctly the shouts and laughter of the wedding-guests, 
pouring out of the saloons. Then, going to the doorless portal, he 
dropped the curtain that closed it and waited. 

Frog Tanks filed up the path in a long, thin stream,—Carlo and 
his guests, their broad sombreros set well back to shield their necks 
from the stinging sand, which now began to fly thickly. 

Within the court-house a large headlight lantern hung over the 
door. Its brilliant beam split the length of the room and threw a 
semicircle of light upon the green-backed altar, glittering on the cru- 
cifix and quenching the feeble light of the two candles which burned 
beside it. In the stream of light, near the improvised chancel, chairs 
had been placed for Carlo, and for Pete, his principal guest. 

The wedding-party came in, some of them genuflecting as they 
entered, but all, as though by a tacit understanding, avoiding the path — 
of light, stood in packed masses at the sides of the room, leaving a 
broad aisle in the centre. Even Carlo removed his chair from the 
illuminated space. Behind him, disregarding the vacant seat, stood 
Pete. From his station beside the altar the priest gravely observed 
the entering throng. 

There was a movement and a low shuffling of feet as the crowd 
settled itself to quiet outside the brilliant path, and therefore in dark- 
ness, save where the faint reflected light dimly outlined a prominent 
figure here and there, or was caught by the metal of a pistol-butt pro- 
truding from the holster on its owner’s hip. The padre raised a hand, 
and two women, carrying baskets filled with candles, entered and 
walked up the aisle, distributing the candles among the wedding-guests 
until all were supplied. Stepping into the aisle, the priest took the 
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candles of the men on each side of him, lighted them at those which 
were burning on the altar, and handed them back. From these others 
were lighted, and the light was passed from man to man. One flame 
after another blazed, sank, and rose again; the darkness at the sides 
of the room gradually lifted, until at last only the glittering eye of 
the lantern showed that though unseen its beam still was there, and 
the court-house was aglow with a distributed light that made the 
shadows faint and gray and brought out in minute detail the tanned 
faces and rough dresses against their background of canvas, boards, 
and studding. 

The sand drove against the side of the building with a roar that 
drowned the shrieks of the wind. The curtains bellied and tugged at 
their fastenings, and the lights would gutter and purr as, from time 
to time, a puff harder than the rest made the joists and rafters groan 
like the timbers of a laboring ship at sea. 

A thick-growing scrub of mesquit protected the entrance to the 
court-house. The door curtain was thrust aside. All the company, 
except Pete, who stared straight before him, turned towards the door 
as Johnson, blinking in the bright light, stepped over the sill. For a 
moment he stood as though irresolute; then moved with slouching 
shoulders and nervous walk towards the altar. In a desultory way 
he had ‘washed from his face the dust of the journey, but his skin 
retained the yellow, powdery look that characterized it. He wore an 
uneasy and conciliatory smile, and sought to hide his embarrassment 
by inserting into his mouth from time to time bits of something which 
he took from the pockets of his linen duster. As he reached the chancel 
he glanced over his shoulder at the door-way, outside of which flutter- 
ing gowns could dimly be seen. One of them, a little apart from the 
rest, was white. 

For a moment the storm hushed, and the silence was startling. 
Suddenly a scream, shrill and full of terror, rang through the room; 
and as though the scream had summoned it, a mighty gust swept over 
the oasis. The building rocked and gave; a curtain behind the altar 
flapped loose and, by a freak of the wind, closed again and for an 
instant held. Pete sprang forward, his face white and working with 
rage. A blast, still mightier than the last, drove by. There was an- 
other scream, rising high above the voice of the storm. Several cur- 
tains were torn loose and vanished. Every candle went out instantly, 
and the beam from the great lantern sprang into bright prominence 
again. It fell on Greaser Pete, who, with pistol drawn, stood crouched 
as though for a spring; upon the terrified priest, staring with wide 
eyes at the window behind the altar, where, in the full glare of light, 
there appeared the ungainly head of a camel, framed in a halo of 
flying sand. Close beside it there was a human face, dark of skin 
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and glaring malignantly. For an instant only the two were there, 
then they vanished into the howling storm. 

With a bound Pete reached the window, laid one hand on the sill, 
and, vaulting over it, disappeared. A flash, showing rusty red, winked 
rapidly three times. The reports were carried away by the wind. ° 

The priest drew back, crossing himself and muttering Latin prayers 
or Spanish oaths as they occurred to his mind. The building rocked 
again, and the lantern, shaken from its nail, rolled on the floor and 
was extinguished. The roof-lifted a little, dropped again with a slight 
jar, and a brace clattered down. 

For a time the door was blocked by a jam of men,—a heaving, 
invisible mass, breathing hard and straining against itself as it tried 
to force an exit. Some of the men, feeling their way to the windows, 
dropped through them; the rest at last passed the door-way, and all 
made their way, crouching and leaning against the terrible blasts, to 
the nearest shelter, there to spend the night in vain endeavors to keep 
out the wind-driven sand that blew in choking clouds through every 
crevice. 

‘Towards daybreak the wind fell, and as the sun rose it was still. 
The oasis had disappeared. The sand, in waves and wreaths like 
snowdrifts, lay thick upon it. In a few days, to be sure, the grass 
would struggle through and once more cover the soil, but now the only 
green things visible were branches, wrenched by the wind from cotton- 
wood-trees, lying here and there, embedded in the drifts. The springs 
were glittering spots set in the yellow expanse, bordered by brown 
bands, where the water had darkened the sand. Gathered about one of 
the springs was a knot of men staring at a large track, shaped like the 
impression of a huge French roll, that had been pressed into the moist 
sand. Now and then someone would wag his head solemnly, but 
nobody spoke. Presently Sam joined the group, and all eyed him 
interrogatively. 

“No,” he said, in answer to their unuttered question, “she ain’t 
nowhere. The women they say that she let jus’ one yell, an’ then the 
san’ shut down so’s they couldn’t see nothin’. They all run anyhow, I 
reckon. Hog, he’s gone too. He might ’a’ run, but nobody ain’t seen 
him since—since the lights went out. Oh Lord! This licks me.” 

“T seen many a camel-track in the ol’ days when they used to be 
goin’ through,” said a thick-shouldered miner who stood near, “ an’, 
dead or alive, Highjolly’s come back fer his wife, an’ on a camel, like 
he said he would. He’s took her off with him—somewhere.” 

“That wasn’t no live man we saw,” urged Sam with conviction. 

“ What happened to them is that they got scared and got lost in the 
storm out there on the desert somewhere,” said the gambler impa- 
tiently. “A gang ought to be sent out to look for them, and sent out 
quick.” 
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“ Bet they wish they was outer where Highjolly took ’em to.. Eh? 
1 Hot down there. No? Like to come back on the desert to cool off. 
| How’s that?” chirped Perrin cheerfully. 
| “They are on the desert. You-all aren’t fools enough to think a 
ghost came and packed them off, are you?” rejoined the gambler. . The 
i] question was addressed generally, but no one cared to take it upon 
himself to answer, until, at last, the miner broke the pause that fol- 
lowed. | 
i “T don’t believe in ghosts,” he said slowly, “ an’ I don’t unbelieve 
in’em. But I know that I ain’t los’ no ghosts, an’ that I ain’t a-gonter 
go huntin’ any. An’ I know that this is a blame good thing to let 
alone.” As he finished he looked at Carlo, who nodded an emphatic 
assent. 

“He won’t come back,” said the King decidedly. “ Highjolly 
won’t come here no more.” 

“T suppose he won’t,” assented Pete quietly. “No, I don’t sup- 
pose he will. I had some business with him, you see. About some 
horses.” 


























[Note.—The. references to the camels, so far as their advent and subse- 
quent existence in Arizona is concerned, are all strictly true. Highjolly too 
was a real character.—W. LEC. B.] 
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This straying minstrel-man. 





T was a random rhymer, Her hair had purple tintings 
Blithe-hearted as the May, Above her sea-shell ear ; 
| Who plucked the flowering climber Her eyes had starry glintings ; 
Along the river-way ; Her laugh was lyric clear. 
It was the ferryman’s daughter, He listened and he lingered— 
With gypsy rose and tan, _ (His tryst was one with Fate !) 
Who ferried o’er the water Till eve, the fairy-fingered, 





Thus oft they met thereafter, 
At last no more to part, 

For Love (or was it laughter?) 
Had snared the rhymer’s heart. 

ti And now upon life’s ocean 

ri The twain together float ; 

He’s captain,—that’s his notion ! 

But she still steers the boat ! 







Had shut day’s sunset gate. 
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T is never a serious task to find a Garden of Eden. Only our unrea- 
| sonableness blinds us when the search is made. No flaming swords 
warn us to keep away from Earth’s prettiest spots, and if Adam 
had a nobler tree than my meadow hickory under which to rest, or a 
fairer outlook than the long line of wooded bluff confronting me, then 
he had more than he could appropriate. There was no richer green 
then than nature now provides, nor any more graceful or intricate 
arrangement of bloom and foliage. The line of beauty is older than 
the world. Doubtless there was more beauty in Adam’s garden than 
in my own, but not greater beauty. We have perfection at hand when 
we can discover no blemish, and so, this blessed October day, the | 
meadow is a Garden of Eden, and I have no regret that the site of the 
older one has been long forgotten. The cursing of the grounds beyond 
its confines was local, not cireumambient. Were there better things 
here, man would have to be better to enjoy them. My meadow hickory 
meets all my needs; within the range of its refreshing shade the world 
is Edenic. I am not troubled because Adam lost his garden. That was 
so long ago, regret no longer dims the sunshine of the soul, and here I 
have a garden that calls for no improvement. Content transfigures the 
desert. 

It is not within the range of descriptive power to make plain to 
another all that goes to the making of a perfect day. What, indeed, is 
a “perfect day”? The Eskimo would curse roundly at many such as 
we consider nonpareil. The tropic islander pictures Sheol as a land of 
ice. Where, I would ask, is the imperfection of any day? The cyclone 
is an ugly customer to meet if we are unprepared; tempests and tor- 
nadoes are not children’s playthings, but they have their points of inter- 
est to a healthy man. Nature is something more than “ sweet sixteen,” 
and man should be above forever dangling about this pretty but not 
thought-stimulating phase of creation. 

There is no lack of the Edenic in the world, and the flaming sword 
that guarded sacred places has long been sheathed, but there is lack of 
ability to discover them. Thorns and thistles are as easily handled as 


gossamer or feathers if we have acquired the art, and it is not the fault 
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of thistles and thorns if we remain ignorant. We are forever protest- 
ing against the consequences of our own ignorance, but it would be 
well to remember that thorns and thistles have been longer on the 
earth than man, as the rocks testify, and to assert that their purpose is 
to render our lives miserable is the climax of silliness. I do not know 
why the truth should be forever suppressed and our vision distorted by 
the whims of ignorance. 

That is a perfect day when we can meet it on equal terms, and that 
man’s condition approaches to ideal health and strength when the 
beauty of the day’s purpose is made plain to him who faces nature in 
her most exaggerated moods. The driving rain, the sullen blast, the 
crashing of branches yielding to the storm, are too full of meaning to 
be ignored, yet personal comfort usually controls and we are blind 
to all that transpires about us. Huddled in our dens, we scarcely 
peep out of the holes until some confiding thrush announces that the 
skies are clear. Every day is perfect of its kind, and those people are 
lacking who are equal to only one sort of day. We can have our Eden 
anywhere, and we are not to be despoiled unless we elect to permit it. 
Demonstrate your unfitness, and the penalty of violating the laws of 
common-sense will be your portion. Perhaps Adam deserved to be 
turned out,—it is an open question,—but he need not have been plagued 
with thorns and thistles had he been what man is capable of being. He 
should have pushed Eve upon the thorns and sat upon her. 

The advantage of the Eden of to-day is that all restrictions on our 
curiosity are removed. We can taste of every fruit and are urged to 
do so. Our limitations of knowledge are due to our laziness. We are 
treated more fairly than Adam the first. 

I well remember one hot August day when all the world seemed 
bathed in molten brass, a day suggestive of cosmical catastrophe, of 
sailing in the wake of a consuming planet, when a universal shooting 
up of flames would not surprise us, and here, at such a time, I found a 
cool, sweet spot where the shaded brook laughed as it hurried towards 
the outside world. It was a trifle of the temperate clime enclosed by 
the tropics. I found it, tarried, and was happy. Moral: Look for an 
Eden wherever you are, and the chances are you will find it. It is only 
a hopeless quest when you are persistently unreasonable, and reject ice 
when it is not as hard as flint, or scorn a quartz crystal because it is 
not a diamond. Paste can be very pretty, although but paste. Put it to no 
severer test than the eye brings to bear upon it, and the sense of vision 
will be pleased. Everywhere the world is graded from diamonds to paste, 
and why reject the latter and be miserable? Paste has its part to play, 
and had better be allowed to play it well than for us to rebel because 
it is not a diamond. As if the hillock should hide itself because there 
is a mountain in the distance. 
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Eden is only bounded by the limits of the sphere. Adam lacked 
wisdom so far as not to consider fully the advantage at hand before 
seeking greater ones beyond his reach. Content our weapon, we may 
laugh at flaming swords. Eden is ours if we elect to move forward and 


possess it. 
@ 


“If all was good and fair we met, 
This earth had been the Paradise.” 


I should keenly regret this sentiment being accepted universally as 
good philosophy. I do not think it is philosophical at all. What is 
not good as we view it, is so because we view it wrongly. The fault 
is in ourselves. What is truly ugly? Our imperfect vision makes many 
a straight line crooked, and twists to unseemly angles the curve of 
beauty. All ugliness is in ourselves. I love the earth too dearly to hear 
it maligned. 

If all were good, goodness would cease to be. It is a comparative 
condition, and rational enjoyment consists in appreciating that what 
is might be less as we would have it. Had we no recollection of sour, 
unripe fruit, we would lose the delight of eating fruit that is perfect. 
Just in proportion as we take the affairs of life as matters of course, 
then we cease to realize their goodness. 

This is equally true of what we see. Nothing is easier than to success- 
fully defend ugliness. Let me bring this home in a painfully direct 
way. Does loveliness depart as the cruel years hurry by? Where is 
that charming face that captured the heart when youth was at the 
helm? Time has writ wrinkles where the brow was once as polished 
marble, but does the lover cease to be a lover because of it? Has the 
charm fled? Does the word “ugly” even enter into the mind? Such 
things have been, I admit, but the imperfection of man is, in such a 
case, abnormal. All else is perfect or marvellously near it. Man alone 
is yet in a formative stage, and this is his sole excuse for the ugliness 
that is in him and found nowhere else. Falling short of what he ought 
to be, he cries out “ ugly” at whatever he fails to realize in its full sig- 
nificance. “ Ugly” is but the echo of man’s deficiency. 

The rotting carcass fills us with disgust. All our senses are sick- 
ened when we face such an object; but let chemistry come to our aid, 
and while we may still be desirous of avoiding the process, what trans- 
pires is the very essence of poetry, the reincarnation of what now cum- 
bers the ground. A rotting carcass! How the very mention of it moves 
us to shudder! But in due time that body will reappear as the vigorous 
tree, the beautiful flower, the green grass; no longer an entity, but the 
dust of the earth mingled with its parent dust, the mother of all things, 
that now gives it a new birth, as beautiful as before. Consider the 
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purpose, also the ultimate result. The painter’s palette wearies the 
eye; the tubes with their pigments that are slowly vomited forth is 
sadly repelling to a sensitive soul: be patient. That same soul will be 
enraptured when the canvas is ready for his eye. 

A certain Dr. John Lightfoot, very learned in his day, so it is said, 
decided and announced that Eden and the rest of the world were created 
B.c. 4004, October 23, at nine aM. This then is the five thousand 
nine hundred and fourth anniversary, and nowhere can it be better 
celebrated than at the foot of the meadow hickory. Why? Because I 
am satisfied. I am celebrating the day. For music, I have the songs 
of many birds; for applause, the cawing.of crows; as to speech-making, 
that is my affair. To my neighbor this date has no special significance, 
which is fortunate, for there is nothing in this world that is not ruined 
by a crowd, not even an anniversary. 

Better, on such a day as this, to be audience than actor. There is 
something in the air suggestive of a holiday. The regular course of 
affairs appears to have been set aside. Birds whistle with the animation 
of children at a picnic. It is not a day to listen to anyone who dis- 
courses on physics or mentions ozone. If one man can bring himself 
to believe this is the day and date of creation, why should not another 
play the fool and keep up the farce? 

Seated at the foot of this old hickory, I call the place Eden because 
at this moment the sky is blue. This alone is cause for thankfulness. 
There are masses of white clouds anchored in the east, castles, hills, 
meadows, and strange shapes of an airy world, white as new-fallen snow 
and tinged with pink,—a picture that can never tire, fancy weaving a 
new story of it all when next we look. *T'wixt cloudland and the earth 
sail, in wide-reaching circles, red-tailed hawks. Birds, these, prosy 
enough, nearer at hand, but each a stanza, now, in the poem: October. 
Still nearer, the bluebird, telling over the joys of long summer days or 
carrying the message of the frosty air, making merry over the past, 
finding nothing but happiness in the present. The song of the blue- 
bird straightens many a crooked line as we listen. All the snakes in 
the meadow may hiss at once, but the bluebird’s voice will be heard 
above them. By so much my Eden of to-day is in advance of the Eden 


of old. 
® 


The tall growths of the weedy marsh are stately still. They have 
grown gray, and many a sered blossom is a sad reminder of departed 
strength, but the dignity of age remains. The reed, the mallow, and 
the rank wild rice have the art of growing old gracefully, something 
too often neglected among mankind. Clustered in the marsh, they were 
but the homes of summer birds when I last saw them, but now they 
invite to individual inspection and stand the test of my exacting mood. 
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The marsh-wrens have departed and the king-rail and little bittern no 
longer skulk in the weedy wilderness, but I have no feeling as of one 
wandering through a deserted house. The guests are gone, but the host 
remains. Though bent with the weight of days, many a proud plant is 
excellent company. Suggestive friends are as desirable as communica- 
tive ones. Who have not known the latter to say too much? The 
marsh is not “ open” only for a season. The summer guests are gone, 
but as noble a company of autumn friends have come or are coming. 
How then can all things Edenic be ever wanting? My friends, the 
birds, are never absent long. Sitting by the marsh, I join with the 
plants and play the part of host. Though its leaves are falling, the 
noble hickory is no less a tree, and brown meadows are as firm and 
upholding as when grass was green. Birds are singing too. The lark, 
the redwing, and the crested tit announce the goodness of all they see, 
but nowhere do we find evidence of a world begun. All points to 
maturity. The present Eden never flashed into being in October. 

Hidden from the truth-telling out-door world by walls of musty 
tomes, I fancy I can see the learned Dr. Lightfoot delving industriously 
for the fact that in grotesque shape finally made him ridiculous. Let 
us turn from so sad a sight and have the meadows again before us. 
Such an outlook never leads us astray. Eden in October, but not a new- 
born one. An autumnal Elysium here, now, this twenty-third of Octo- 
ber, but no trace of the beginning of such glory remains. The forest 
with its crimson banners is a retreating, not an advancing host. What 
was promised has been accomplished, and this is the theme to-day of all 
rejoicing. If there be Edens and Edens, not a single one, and that 
long lost, then grade them as to character only, for their value is the 
same. There is that Eden created every bright May morning: there is 
the Eden of an October day. 

Paradise was not for a brief space and never to return. The world 
is a series of short-lived creations. Paradise is daily lost, perhaps; but, 
if you so desire, it is also, daily, Paradise regained. 
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THE LAST POVERTY 
BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


HO share Love’s life, shall share Love’s death thereby, 
And die themselves when Love gives up his breath; 


But they who never with Love live or die, 
They are the dead who never shall know death! 











THE BEST GIFT 
By Clinton Dangerfield 
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” UMBER FORTY-NINE takes his sentence hard,” observed 
N the warder reflectively. 

“Seems as if he’d ought to be ust to it by this time,” 
returned the assistant. “ But yit he’s done nothin’ but rage ever since 
he was condemned, an’ that’s some considerable weeks ago. Well,”— 
he paused and shrugged his shoulders, adding significantly,—“ he won’t 
have much more time fer gittin’ reconciled. To-morrow——” The 
blank was as expressive of death as words. 

The warder pursued his own train of thought. “He keeps on 
swearin’ he’s innocent——” 

“ As if they didn’t all say that,” muttered the assistant. 

“ An’ says he wouldn’t mind it so much if he was old, but that he 
was just gittin’ a taste of life.” 

+ The assistant flipped viciously at a fly crawling down the dirty 

whitewashed walls. “Then why couldn’t he mind his p’s and q’s?” he 
demanded. “ Warn’t the evidence all dead ag’in’ him?” 


Alone in his cell, Number Forty-nine heard nothing of the passing 
colloquy outside his door. He was asleep. On his boyish face were 
traces of recent and agonized tears, wrung from him by the thought of 
a shameful death on the scaffold in the morning. 

Through the great building, stored with so much misery, the usual 
prison sounds grew fainter and fainter, then the hush of midnight 
succeeded. Even the drunken ravings in the cell opposite Forty-nine 
sank to indistinct murmurs. 

A light touch on Forty-nine’s forehead woke him, and he saw a 
strange presence in the room. It troubled him a little, at first, that 
such perfect and gracious beauty as this of the woman before him 
should be in so evil a place, but on looking in the dark eyes bent on 
him he forgot to be either startled or afraid, even though the new- 
comer’s face bore no radiant tidings of pardon or escape. 

Number Forty-nine raised himself questioningly on his elbow. The 
movement flung the covering from his shoulders and bared the broad 
chest and round throat of an athlete. His muscular hands were still 


brown with the kisses of the sun. The eyes turned on his visitor were 
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frankly youthful, and shaded by such silken lashes that the effect was 
pathetically softening. 

The stranger smiled. “ You are right to take me calmly,” she said 
in a low, melodious voice, “for I am your good angel, and I have 
walked by your side for many years.” 

Number Forty-nine still looked his inquiries, and she resumed, 
“T could not be with you visibly were it not for to-morrow.” 

Number Forty-nine sat up and clenched his hands convulsively 
together. “ Don’t speak of to-morrow,” he said fiercely. “ For a bare 
instant I had forgotten it!” 

“ But since it comes irrevocably,” said the stranger, “why should 
we not see what bearing it really has on life?” 

“ You mock me!” said Forty-nine savagely. “ Any fool knows what 
it means to me! Oh my God, my God! I had so much to live for, so 
much I wanted to do!” 

She drew closer to him. “Suppose the years had yielded life and 
not death?” she said very softly. “ Let us watch the results.” 

At the gesture of her hand the walls grew dim. Now they wavered 
into cloudy lines, now to a curtain of mist, and then a picture shaped 
itself with startling distinctness. Number Forty-nine leaned forward 
in breathless interest to follow it, the blood leaped to his pale cheeks, 
and he ceased to remember the unmoved figure beside him, for he saw 
himself free, free again, on the wide highway, riding with his dogs at 
his heel. The picture changed and he shuddered, but he pursued his 
wraith with a burning gaze. 

’ Now he was in a ball-room. There were lights and flowers. He 
heard the voluptuous waltzes in chords of passionate yearning, and at 
his side was the smiling face of a woman, a face only too human in its 
sensuous loveliness. The pictures changed again and again, but there- 
after she..was always with him, and finally she wore his ring. Then 
poverty, biting poverty, came on them both, and she was at his elbow 
urging, always urging, that he must provide luxury for her, no matter 
what the cost. He yielded. He gave her all she asked. And the price 
was his honesty, a stain on a name unblemished for centuries. She had 
spoiled the castle of his will and destroyed all its defences, and so, 
when another tempter said “ Drink and forget!” he drank. 

Drank until Number Forty-nine no longer recognized himself in 
the broken beggar of the streets, in the maudlin coward crouching 
under the lash of her bitter tongue. 

The picture faded. The walls rose straight and unbroken. He was 
in his cell once more. 

He looked, aghast, into the face of his angel. 

“Ts Fate so strong?” 

“ Ask, rather,” she said pitifully, “are men so weak? You have 
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trained a splendid young body, the network of your muscles is resplen- 
dent with elastic vigor. But what of your dormant, shrunken will? 
What exercises have hardened and perfected it? You pass for a 
scholar, and rightly. You have a fair share of the learning of your 
day. But I say again—your will! Were there colleges for that? Did 
they teach you to be strong in the God-given power that makes every 
man a law unto himself? Are you armed and courageous in the fatal 
recesses of the soul?” 

The man’s head drooped. 

“T coud have saved your body,” went on the voice, “but I am 
your good angel, and I led you into the arms of death. Shall I ask to 
be forgiven ?” 

“ Forgive me instead,” said the man quietly, “ and let me hold your 
hand while I sleep again.” 

She sat beside him, with the warm, young fingers in hers, and 
Number Forty-nine slept peacefully. 


When morning came the warder found him composed. He even 
fancied a smile lingered round the boyish mouth. 

“ Who let her in?” demanded the prisoner eagerly. 

“ Let who in?” said the warder, staring. 

The prisoner laughed. “I forgot you could not know.” 

A little while, and then, through the bright August sunshine, he 
passed on towards the scaffold so confidently that the warder rubbed 
his eyes and muttered his surprise to an assistant. 

- At last Number Forty-nine looked down on the crowding faces and 
then turned to those waiting. 

“T am ready,” he said dreamily. 

But the noose had not touched him when the crowd shouted loudly: 

“A reprieve! A pardon!” 

Dusty, foam-spattered, a rider rushed his horse through the glad 
crowd. In an instant he was off and up the scaffold steps, his message 
outstretched to the Sheriff, who took it eagerly. No one marvelled that 
the prisoner looked over the officer’s shoulder as he read. The message 
ran briefly : 

“Lose no time with the execution. There is a dangerous rescue 
afoot, but I have deceived them as to the time.” 

Suddenly aware that the prisoner was following every word, the 
Sheriff stuffed the paper in his pocket. “ My God,” he said, “ I’m sorry 
you saw that!” 

But Number Forty-nine met him with smiling eyes. 

“ Let us make haste!” he said. 












THE TEMPLE BIBLE 


cf 
Wt the issue of succeeding volumes of this notable publica- 


tion, not only does the wisdom of the venture become in- 
creasingly apparent, but the wonder grows that a literary 
edition of the Authorized Version has not been 
brought out before. It is difficult to realize, however, 
—and this fact lies at the root of the question,—that it has been only 
within the last few years that the Bible has come to be considered as a 
literature as well as a religious document. In the days when all 
Christendom was a unit in upholding the inspiration of the form of 
Scripture, the arrangement of the books, chapters, and verses, down 
to the smallest comma that ever obscured the sense; when it was one’s 
religious duty to read the Bible through from the first verse of Genesis 
-to the last of the Revelation, plodding along chapter by chapter, book 
by book, jumbling history with fiction and folk-tale, and prose with 
poetry and oratory, disregarding sense and interdependence, he who had 
proposed such a revolution in the external form of the Bible would have 
found himself and his project anathematized in both high places 
and low. 

But in this generation of ours all this is changed. The truest faith 
now no longer demands the unquestioning acceptance of the Bible in 
its traditional form, but admits—nay, insists—that the Text shall 
represent to the eye what the content does to the mind; and both clergy 
and laity welcome any reverent change which will attest to every reader 
that the Bible is not only the repository of all that our religious feel- 
ing holds sacred, but the expression of a great national literary ten- 
dency, of an interest and vital importance second to none. And so 
it is that we find the ablest Biblical scholars on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean, both clergymen and laymen, combining to produce this 
edition, which in small compass yet in large, clear type renders acces- 
sible the latest accepted results of the best Biblical criticism of the age, 
and presents, as literature pure and simple, the greatest monument of 
English literature, free from doctrinal bias or denominational bent. 

The Old Testament book published this month is the Book of the 
Prophecy of Isaiah. “The prophetic career of Isaiah began in ‘the 
year that King Uzziah died,’ ” says the editor. “The date of Uzziah’s 
death may be fixed at 740-738. The-prophet was still alive in 701, the 
year of Sennacherib’s blockade of Jerusalem. Whether he lived into the 
reign of Manasseh, the successor of Hezekiah, is uncertain. There is a 
tradition that he perished in the religious reaction initiated by that 
monarch, having been ‘ sawn asunder’ by his command. . His prophetic 
career lasted well on to forty years. These years were the most perilous 
and pregnant with change that his country had ever passed through. 
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And amidst all these dangers and changes Isaiah was the most im- 


posing figure, whether in politics -or. religion, in his-country. The 
events of his time may be-summed up in two momentous occurrences. 
The first was the advance of the Assyrians upon the small states of 
Syria and Palestine, paralyzing their national consciousness, and with 
this also their national religions. Judah was not destroyed, like 
Samaria, but its independence was lost, and it was the prophet’s chief 
political. task to enable his country to adjust itself to new conditions. 

. The second occurrence was the fall of Samaria, by which the 
wiselin of united Israel became the heritage of Judah alone. The 
prophet’s whole religious life was an effort to reveal to his people the 


height of this mission and to enable them to. rise to it.” 


The volume on‘Isaiah derives an additional—though saddened—in- 


terest from the fact that its editor, the Reverend Doctor A. B. Davidson, 
‘passed away suddenly while his work was going through the press. 


Fortunately for the Temple Bible, however,—if the death of such a man 
can disclose fortune from any stand-point,—Dr. Davidson’s work was 
all but completed just before the swift and sudden summons, else had 
the series suffered an all but irreparable loss. As it is, mourning the 
death of the lovable Christian, noble gentleman, and sound scholar, we 
cannot but rejoice that his last work, a monument to his lifetime of 
loving service and patient study, remains with us. 

The second volume for the month comes under the editorship of 
J. Herkless, D.D., Professor of Eccelesiastical History in St. Andrews 
University, Scotland, and.comprises the Epistle to the Hebrews and 


the general epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. In a remarkably full 
introduction of twenty-seven pages he discusses the authorship, place 


of writing, destination, and date of these writings, and analyzes their 
characteristics as to form and thought. The origin and destination of 
these epistles are shrouded in uncertainty, and nothing positive can be 
stated; such facts as there are, with the hypotheses to which they give 
rise, find full statement in Dr. Herkless’s introduction. Textual diffi- 
culties and other points needing elucidation are treated in the notes. 

The frontispieces are, for Isaiah, a photograph from Michael 
Angelo’s fresco of “ Isaiah,” in the Sistine Chapel, and for Hebrews, 
a reproduction of Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s picture, “ Faith.” 


> 


THE heroine of John Strange Winter’s latest contribution to our 
list of Select Novels is a woman author whose excellent work has brought 
her great and deserved popularity. She is forced into 

A Name to : : : 
Conjure With. a fever of production, of course, and is led to reinforce 
her brain against the constant drain by . . . but that 
shall be the author’s to disclose. It would be a pity to spoil the story 
for Mrs. Stannard’s host of eager readers. To say of any book that 
it is the author’s best work is dangerous; it is safe and just to say, 
however, that “ A Name to Conjure With” is among the best, be the 

best which one it may. 
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